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HE latest story from Germany informs us that Austria and 
T Prussia have arranged their differences, that Prussia still de- 
mands compensations, and that the chances of the Oldenburg family 
are improving. ‘This means that the Duke of Oldenburg is to be 
acknowledged Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, resigning his ancient 
territories to Prussia, which thus obtains a considerable accession 
of territory, the great Bay of Jahde on the German Occan, and a 
good many scattered positions from which to organize arrange- 
ments for the absorption of the remainder of Northern Germany. 
The people of the Duchies are not, it appears, to be consulted as to 
this arrangement, the liberty they obtain by their revolt against 
Denmark consisting chiefly in the right of paying double taxes. 
The little Powers, utterly enraged at this arrangement have, it is 
said, put forward WurtemLurg to propose the union of all the 
lesser States of Germany into a single power, with rights and obli- 
gations resembling those of its two great rivals, ‘This is the well- 
known Triad scheme which we described a fortnight since, and 
which we think cannot succeed, the States being unwilling to em- 
ploy physical force, while the despotisms like nothing better than 
an appeal to the bayonet. 


An able letter in another column points out very forcibly the 
finesse—to call it by no stronger term—of which the Bishop of 
Oxford has been guilty in relation to his recent reluctant admis- 
sion, on which we commented at some length last week, of a 
“human element” in the Scriptures. He has tried to withdraw 
that admission—bare as it was—in a letter to Mr. Christopher, 
without affirming in name the theory of “ verbal inspiration.” A 
gentleman who was himself present at the Congress, and on whom 
we can fully rely, informs us that the account given in the Bishop's 
letter to Mr. Christopher ‘ differs from what I heard him say in 
the Conference, inasmuch as it omits the following most important 
sentence which I give from memory :—‘ Surrounding the message 
given to the messengers there may be some points on which the 
messengers could speak on their own authority, and in these 
matters, which would not in the least affect the force or authority 
of the message given, it is obvious that there might be even direct 
eror.’” ‘This is the statement from which the Bishop of Oxford 
now wants to withdraw his authority. We donot believe it to be 
an adequate statement of the great part played by the “ human 
element” in Scripture, but it doubtless represents the Bishop of 
Oxford's real view, which he only desires now to cloud over in 
order to maintain his alliance with the Recordites and the literal 
meaning of the Jesuitical Oxford Declaration. 


The news from America is scanty, and chiefly through Con- 
federate sources, but it makes the possession of the great bay or 
harbour of Mobile by the Federals certain, though no attempt 
had at the last advices been made on the strong defences of Mobile 
itself at the head of that bay. The entrance to Mobile Bay is 
divided by some small islands, the chief of which is Dauphin 


Island;—the entrance to the west of it being called Grant's | 


Pass, commanded by Fort Powell, and that to the east, the prin- 
cipal entrance, being commanded by Fort Gaines «n the island, 
and Fort Mo:gan opposite it on the mainland. On the 5th of 
August Admiral Farragut with his fleet ran the gauntlet of Fort 


Morgan and Fort Gaines into the bay, having also effected a land- | 


img on Dauphin Island. He captured the Confederate iron- 
Cc Tennessee and Selma, with Admiral Buchanan, who was on 


board the former ; the Gaines was beached, and only one Con- 
federate vessel (the Morgan) left uncapture!, which took refuge 
probably in the river, The monitors bombarded Fort Powell, 
which was abandoned and blown up by General Maury on the 
evening of the Sth, thus leaving Grant’s Pass open. On the Sth 
Fort Gaines at the eastern extremity of Dauphin Island surren- 
dered,—treacherously according to the Confederate account which 
is not quite consistent with itself, Colonel Anderson having 
treated with the enemy and surrendered against the orders of his 
superior officer in Fort Morgan. Fort Morgan will doubtless soon 
be reduced, and Mobile Bay thus completely commanded, but the 
attack on Mobile itself will be a matter of probably much greater 
difficulty. ‘The Confederates, says M. Reuter, had ‘ captured a 
pilot-boat ” off Sandy Hook. 


Lord Palmerston paid on Tuesday his promised visit to Tiverton, 
where he was most warmly received by his constituents, whom he 
complimented in return on ‘ the numbers and good looks of the 
rising generation,” and on the magnificent weather, which he 
apparently thought was due like the children to the credit of the 
people of Tiverton. His Lordship’s speech at the banquet was 
unusually grave, being a review and defence of his policy through- 
out the past session, particularly in the selection of bishops and 
the management of foreign affairs. We have commented upon it 
in another place, but may add here that the French papers accept 
his speech as ultra-pacific, and consider that Lord Palmerston has 
formally accepted the policy of selfishness and isolation, ‘The only 
ground for this idea seems to be one of those sentences which English 
statesmen always utter, that “ it is the duty of Government to keep 
the country at peace so long as it can do so without sacrificing its 
honour, its dignity, aud its interests.’’ As its honour requires the 
maintenance of treaties, its dignity attention to its counsels, and: 
its interests the spread of moderated freedom, this assurance is not 
very abjectly peaceful. 

Lord Palmerston also made one of his amusing speeches to the 
racing gentlemen of Tiverton and the neighbourhood on Wednesday: 
last. After attending the races he dined at the race ordinary at 
the Tbree Tuns, and after dinner his health was drunk and a 
wish expressed that for ‘at least twenty years to come " Lord Pal- 
merston might be able to visit ‘Tiverton and give his support “ to 
the cause of racing,” Lord Palmerston replied to the toast by 
allegorizing it, and intimating that while he continued to struggle 
with an Opposition in Parliament he was in fact supporting this 
great “cause.” ‘The House of Commons, he said, very much 
resembles a racecourse. “ All parties go there and run for the 
Queen’s Plate. It is a general sweepstakes, and more than one 
takes the stakes if he wins.” The rules, too, are similar, “‘ for there 
is that good feeling in the House of Commons which gives weight 
for age.” ‘The young ones are very apt “to bolt out of the 
course,’ and a very good-looking horse often breaks down. The 
chief difference is that in a “dead heat,” or in Parliamentary 
language ‘‘a tie,” it is not run again, but the umpire gives 
it for which horse he chooses. ‘The racing allegory natu- 
rally gave great delight, and it is certain that an eighty- 
year-old will be the favourite among men of all parties in the 
neighbourhood of ‘liverton for a long time to come. For the 
Premier to reserve his best jokes of all for the private benefit of 
Tiverton was an act of delicate generosity to his constituents, the 
more grateful to them as there is no political reason for paying 
them any special attention. 








In the same speech Lord Palmerston mentioned incidentally an 
interesting fact concerning his Irish estate. He had, he said, 
1.000 acres of blowing sand there, “‘ where no blade of grass grew,” 
and ‘now, in consequence of having assiduously planted that sand 

with bent, which dies away after it has come to a certain growth, 
' and is followed by grass, I have succeeded in covering the whole of 
that barren spot with grass.” Lord Palmerston may well, like Tenny- 
son’s Northern Farmer of the Old Style, claim a rivalry in bene- 
ficence even with the clergy themselves. “A reiids wonn 
| sarmin a weeiik ; an’ [’a stubb’d Thornaby waiiste.” 
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The Times publishes a very unpleasant statement, an analysis | 


i 


of a report by Dr. E. Smith, a physician selected by the Privy 
Council to inquire into the cottage dietaries of the Empire. He 
reports that « man wants on an average 23,600 grains of carbon 
and 1,330 grains of nitrogen per diem. Only one class of opera- 
tives get enough nitrogen, and as to carbon a fifth of all agricul- 
tural labourers have too little, while it is probable that among the 
women the proportion is much greater. In Berkshire, Somersct- 
shire, and Oxfordshire, the people have not enough of either kind. 


The lords of the land on which these people live are the richest and | 


happiest class which ever existed in history. Yet if we are to 
believe the Tics, Lord Palmerston, and the old Liberals generally, 
there is nothing remaining to be accomplished. “ Everybody in 
this country ” said the Premier at ‘Tiverton “ is alive.” Quite true, 
but is every man who will work fed? Science says he isn’t, 
and we suppose somebody with 10,000/. a year will next week expose 
the “ exaggerations of scientific philanthropy.” 





The Belfast riots ended on Saturday, the rioters having become 
weary of outrages committed with such perfect impunity. Up to 
the last moment neither magistracy, soldiers, nor police did any- 
thing whatever to punish the ruffians engaged, the Government 
remained quiescent, and the respectable inhabitants went about 
entreating people not to order inhabitants of a different creed to 
abandon their houses. Many such orders, however, were given and 
obeyed, the Sandy Row mob being of opinion that they were con- 
taminated by Catholics living near them, and the Pound gang 
thinking themselves purer if Protestants moved away. Nobody has 
been punished for assault, not even the men who fired on the dock- 
yard labourers struggling in the mud, and that atrocity has been 
described by an Orangeman in a hymn of triumph. The Whig, a 
journal which takes the side of Christianity and civilization against 


. co - - . . . a ia 
| chief constable, however, decided that religious liberty Was {) 
Le 


| principle of Jersey, quelled the riot with his Police, gave 4, 
lecturer full protection, and insisted on the lectures proc he 
which they did amid perfect order. He should be 
Commissioner of Belfast. 


male Specigl 


The Portadown News, a little Orange paper published ; 
Armagh, narrates a scene in the parish of Drumcree Which Py 
| plains better than anything we have lately read the origin of th 
| Belfast riots. The daughter of Mr. Alexander, Rector of Drumers 
| some years ago married a Mr. Rollinson, a curate, and she and he 
husband subsequently became Roman Catholics. Last week, bej 
jona visit to the rector, the pair on Sunday attended Service jy 
| the chapel of their own creed, whereupon the leading Protestants 
| called upon the rector and ordered him to send away his daughter 
and her husband under penalty of his house being wrecked, The 
spokesmen declared the visit of two Romanists to their own chp 
an outrage on the parish, and so fierce was the feeling that \p 
Alexander was compelled to yield, and banish his daughter ai 
son-in-law from his house, and the paper praises the conduct 
the people. When religious animosity has risen to that height it jj 
time for secular authority to step in and secure the religious liber, 
which both parties claim and both so consistently refuse, }, 
Drumeree a “ pervert,” it appears, must be driven from his father 
house, in Kilkenny a “ convert” runs the risk of stoning in th 
streets. The only course for decent people is to keep both ergj 
under with the strong hand, and ensure a little decency on expt, 
even at the price of imperilling their entrance into heaven. 


The Marquis of Hartington has addressed his constituentg jp 
North Lancashire in a somewhat poverty-stricken speech. The only 
notable points in it were a statement that Parliament would } 


both mobs, declares that 148 gunshot wounds have been treated | ‘issolved towards the end of next Session, and an avowal that be 


by the surgeons, and it is known that many outrages have been 


thought peace and a just administration of the law all that ay 
interest in the country really wished for. ‘ I do not think thy 





concealed from fear of the consequences of giving evidence, a fear 
which reduces the inquest now holding to a perfect farce. It 
appears clear that in Belfast the law is not strong enough to punish 
the murderers on either side, that is, Belfast has ceased to belong 
to the list of civilized cities. 


On Monday evening the Marquis of Donegall, who is Lord- 
Lieutenant of Antrim, made a speech at the Freemasons’ celebra- 
tion in which he distinctly charged the magistracy of Belfast with 
holding back from their duties in suppressing the late riots. The 
Mayor, he said, had Jef the town after the disturbances broke out, 
and not again returned to it, and with some noble exceptions the 
magistrates generally had rather shirked their duties. ‘The asser- 
tion that the Mayor quitted Belfast after the riots commenced was 
denied by a friend, but the Marquis of Donegall evidently still 
believed what he had asserted, stating that he would at once with- 
draw the accusation if the Mayor could show that he had been 
absent from the commencement. The Marquis of Donegall, we | 
have no doubt, believes that partizan feeling paralyzed the magis- 
trates in their suppression of the riots. It seems that there is 


at this time there are any very great legislative enactments p. 
quired; all that we have todo is to labour conscientiously aj 
diligently, to distribute the taxation of the country and the br. 
dens of the country, which we all agree somebody has to ber, 
fairly and equitably among the different interests.” We are tha 
to reckon Lord Hartington among the pseudo-Liberals who, with 
Ireland half in revolt, half our population eating, Dr. Smith sy 
less than the healthy quantity of food, all agricultural labours 
bound to the soil by a law of settlement, and our great cities dis 
organized encampments of brick, think that the work of constr. 
tion is over, and we have only to repair the paint. Can none 
these men distinguish between a momentary lull and a miracule 
extinction of the winds ? 


The annual report of the Registrar-General reveals to the publi 
the unexpected fact that scurvy is still a prevalent disease amon 
sailors. In the Royal Navy it may be said to be extinct, butin 
the merchant service many owners are too mean to allow asuli- 
ciency either of lime-juice or vegetables, and “ of the men receirel 





already one stipendiary magistrate in Belfast who is not a mere 
judge, but has power like the unpaid magistrates to take active 
measures for the peace of the town,—to call out the military | 
and give them power to act. We conclude, however, that he is | 
too much under the influence of his unpaid brother magistrates to | 
act independently. What is wanted is some officer for Belfast, | 
higher in position than any magistrate, expressly appointed for 
such occasions as these, and empowered to assume for himself all 
the powers for the preservation of peace vested in the magistrates on 
such an emergency. The Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Chancellor, and 
Chief Secretary were away from Dublin, the Under-Secretary, Sir 
Thomas Larcom, left it to the people on the spot, and the people | 
on the spot in their half-sympathy with the Orange mob left it to | 
Sir Thomas Larcom. As the magistrates have shirked their duty | 
they should have some one over them provided especially for such 
emergencies on occasion of the next outbreak. 





The spirit of rioting appears to be spreading. Two outbreaks 
are reported during the week in two of the quietest places in 
Europe—Geneva and Jersey. In Geneva the people elected one | 
M. Cheneviére, a Conservative, their representative to the Executive , 
Council, whereupon M. Fazy, so long Radical Dictator of the | 
town, instigated the Electoral bureau to annul the election. | 
The Conservatives rose, but the ruling faction appealed to the | 
central authority, and a brigade of troops restored order without 
bloodshed. In Jersey a lecturer proposed to examine the doctrine 
of the real presence in a hostile sense, and the Catholics tried to| 
silence him, pulled up benches, and even threatened his life. ‘The | 





into the Sailors’ Home, Poplar, about half are suffering frm 
scurvy, and of these perhaps a twentieth part are seriowly 
diseased.” The Liverpool ships are peculiarly discredited,—out ¢ 
86 cases treated in the Dreadnought 14 came from Londos, 3! 
from foreign ports, and 21 from Liverpool alone. The owner 
must lose from the disease five times the cost of its preventives, bit 
the system of neglect continues, and captains who are alwap 
asking for ‘* comforts” soon become unpopular. 


The Lord Mayor of York, like emperors and other great pers 
ages, is very tenacious of his dignity. He has recently lodge 
before the Commander-in-Chief a formal complaint against Colo 
nel Dickson and the officers of the 16th Lancers for insult to hia- 
self and want of discipline in the town. The insu!t it seems cot 





sisted in the officers forgetting to call at the Mansion House, a! 


| inviting his Lordship to a ball without enclosing cards! Th 


want of discipline in the town was shown by frequent ‘r0¥ 
between the soldiery and the police, originating, the Lord Mast 
thinks, in the dislike of the officers to himself. Colonel Dicks® 
replies that the omission of the call was an accident, and the it 
tation a compliment, which disposes of the charge of insult, andi 
memorial was signed by most of the leading citizens rebutil 
that of want of discipline. ‘lhe poor Lord Mayor therefore is 2 
formed that the conduct of the regiment has not justified bs 
charges, and is obliged to be content without extorting 4 call by 
the authority of the Horse Guards. He must be a very unenerg® 
person. Why did he not have Colonel Dickson escorted to ™ 
Mansion House by a couple of police, compelled by a beadle ® 
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ces his card, and ordered to bow under penalty of three days 
op the treadmill? That would have been at least as dignified a 
course 45 formal complaint to head-quarters about a trivial eti- 
uette, and might have been efficacious besides. Colonel Dickson 
would have had his action, but it must be pleasanter for a Lord 
Mayor to pay & fine and have his revenge than be the laughing- 
stock of all England and not have it. 


We have had a * prairie fire” in England. Last week Woolmer 
Forest, a yaluable forest belonging chiefly to Government, was dis 
eovered to be on fire. The fire originated in the peat, but spread 
to the trees, and continued to rage for seven days, burning the 
woods, the cottages in them, and the very soil. ‘The wild animals 
ran out of the forest in scores, and a dozen liares were found in 
one spot all roast d to death, the flame having apparently fright- 
aed them into a heap. It was necessary at last to send troops to 
the spot, and nearly 1,000 men were employed in digging broad 
trenches round the forest so as to prevent the spread of the flames. 
fhe heat was extraordinary, and it was feared at one time that the 
little village of Liss would be consumed ; as itis, the fire has com- 
pletely devastated a space of seven square miles. 





The Conseils-Genéraux of France have commenced their sittings, 
and three or four Ministers have taken advantage of the occasion 
to make speeches. M. Rouher informed the Council of the Puy de 
Dome that a law would shortly appear conceding to the Councils 
entire authority over departmental affairs, a statement confirmed 
by M. Rouland addressing the Council of Rouen. M. Behic at 
Marseilles announced that customs would soon be assessed only in 
accordance with the wants of the revenue,—a death-blow to pro- 
tection, and that Government intended to bring forward a com- 
mercial code,—a work urgently required all over Europe. The 
speech of speeches, however, seems to have been that of M. de 
Persigny. ‘That gentleman, the most honest and the most indis- 
ereet of Bonapartists, told his astounded hearers that Napoleon IIT. 
was the founder of liberty in France, that the political institutions 
of England were not adapted for France, as authority and liberty 
could not there be entrusted to a class, and that before the liberty 
of the press could be a benefit ‘‘a new, vigorous, and independent 
generation must arise to replace minds enervated by revolutions.” 
Inshort, M. de Persigny has embraced an opinion of some antiquity 
—that it is not safe to enter the water until one has learned to 


swim. 

On Monday, the 15th of August, the American frigate Niagara 
captured twenty miles off Lisbon the quondam Confederate ship 
called the Georgia, but now sold to a British owner, Mr. FE. 
Bates, shipowner of Liverpool, and sailing apparently on a bound 
fide commercial voyage under the British flag. Some intricate 
legal questions will arise as to the legality of this capture. ‘There 
isno doubt that a few weeks ago she would have been a law- 
fal prize, aud it is by no means clear that she is not so even 
now, nor that the purchase from the Confederate Government was 
alegal one at all. No doubt a long controversy will arise out 
of it. 

On Thursday week Dr. Ullathorne, the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
consecrated a new church in Leamington, when Dr. Manning, “ Pro- 
tonotary Apostolic of the Papal Court in Rome,” preached the ser- 
mon, attributing all our present theological difficulties in the Pro- 
testant Church to the rejection of the authority of Rome at the 
time of the Reformation, in which no doubt he is right. ‘The 
exercise of our own souls on these high questions even with the pro- 
foundest deference to divine teaching does give rise to a host of 
difficulties,—as a child learning to walk has great difficulties, 
which he would not experience if he would always remain in his 
nurse’s arms. At the subsequent meeting Dr. Ullathorne paid 
great compliments to Dr. Manning, speaking of him as the inter- 
preter of Roman Catholic truths to the untrained minds of English 
Protestants. ‘To many perhaps it may be so. We should have 
thought that his influence was likely to be far inferior to Dr. 
Newman's, but perhaps the latter's genius is really too original to 
render him a trustworthy exponent of an infallible Church. 


Sir John ‘J'relawny made a vast speech to his constituents at 
Tavistock on Wednesday week, which has given rise to much 
subsequent discussion on the waning dogma of the ballot. Mr. 
H. Berkeley, its chosen champion, finds a curious argument for it 
in Mr. Coleridye’s recent defeat at Exeter. Why a man who is 
defeated because he is not against Church-rates, should be elected 
if voting were secret, itis difficult to say. At all events men who 


The Wanganui Maories have a strange superstition. It is said 
that they drank the blood of Captain Lloyd who was killed in a 
recent engagement, then cut off and buried his head. In the 
next night the Archangel Gabriel appeared to them, desired them 
to disinter and dry it, that it might become the medium of com- 
munication between God and themselves. This, it is said, they did, 
and the head utters oracles. The word “hou,” it says, barked 
out sharply, will ward off all danger, even a bullet’ or a sword’s 
point. The head has promised them the Virgin Mary for a pro- 
tectress, and also to teach them perfectly any foreign language in 
one lesson,—a feat of cramming not yet promised even by our 
English magicians in the advertisements of the Zimes. The heat 
is also to ensure them victory, but not till it has visited every part 
of the island, and when will that be ? 


An earthquake was felt in Lewes at about half-past one a.m. on 
Monday morning last, which much alarmed the inhabitants and 
induced one poor woman to cry out for the police. It does not 
appear to have been felt elsewhere, so that the direction of the wave 
is unknown, Places near the sea almost always feel earthquakes 
more than inland countries, and Lewes must, we suppose, have been 
situated near to the top of a vibration which grew weaker as it 
got further inland. 
3ishop Elliott, of the Confederate States, seems to have gone 
through a very melodramatic ceremony in burying the Right 
Reverend Lieutenant-General Polk, who was recently killed in the 
Georgian campaign. At the close of the burial service he left his 
desk, and turning his face to the North solemnly summoned such 
of the bishops and clergy of the North as have urged on the war 
to meet him at the bar of Judgment, proceeding, “In the name 
of the episcopal office of the dead; in the name of the blood that, 
like that of Abel, called aloud from the ground for vengeance on 
those who lend the sanction of the Church to this crusade; in the 
name of desolated homes and blackened roof.trees, of desecrated 
cburches, of altars profaned, and the Holy Sacrament trampled in 
the mire; in the name and by the authority of God, and by the 
enchanting spell-word evoked fromthe presence of the mangled and 
martyred dead. And God have mercy upon them in that day !” 
What was the “ enchanting spell-word evoked from the presence of 
the mangled and martyred dead ” we do not comprehend. The only 
“ spell-word” to which we have ever beard either the statesmen 
or warriors of the South appeal is ‘‘ the Great Corner Stone 
Slavery.” And there is probably no other word which a Southerner 
would put as a climax in such an invocation above even the sacred 
name itself, 

The ‘* Haymarket Act” closing all refreshment-houses between 
one and four is being worked a little too strictly. It falls with 
great severity on printers, whose labour usually terminates 
just before three a.m., and who theu like other human beings 
want something toeat and drink. No exception is, however, made 
in favour of the houses they frequent, and Alderman Waterlow 
says they can easily keep all they want in their printing-oflices. 
We wonder if the Alderman would enjoy his champagne equally 
if it were kept standing four hours in the glass in an over-lighted 
room, or enjoy his supper quite as much if compelled to eat it 
amidst the crowd of his court. ‘The Act is a good Act, but 
there are decent people even among innkeepers. 

On Saturday last Consols closed at 89 4 } for money, and 89% } 
for account. Yesterday they left off at 881 89 for transfer, and 
894 4 for time. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
12,831,751. 

The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, August 19. Friday, Aug. 26 


Greek ee ee ee ee ° 233 a 204 
Do. Coupous .. . . ° _ . _ 
Mexican ° ee 28 23 
Spanish Passive . . if ee 30 
Do. Certificates “7. * 08 12 ° 13 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. . oe oe 72h _— 
‘ Me Ta ects an he ros 69) 69 

»  Consolidés.. +e ee *e .- 504 . ra 

The leading British Railways yesterday and on Friday week 


left off at the following prices : — 
Friday, August 19 Friday, Aug. 26 





dare not declare their ereed ought not to be voters at all. A con- 
fession of his political faith is in the long run probably far the 
most important element in an elector’s political influence. 





Caledonian .. . 1264 oe 128 
Great Mastera ee ee . a st * 47) 
Great Northern ° 132 132 
Great Western... ‘e ed ° us 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 117 118g 
London and Brighton oe es ee los 102 
London and North-Western il? on lis} 
Loudon and South-Western oe +e on Yo ee use 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. _ os 41 od 41 
Midland os - oe oe oe ° 137 ee 136 
North-Kastera, Berwick . ° ° 106 nie 106 
0. Yor - wt ; 934 io | 
Weat Midland, Oxiord : os “- es 42 oe 4a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PALMERSTON OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


T 

I inserted into the Queen’s Speech the unusual words which 
succeeded the accustomed formula of dismissal. Members 
are always told that they have ‘‘ duties to perform in their 
counties,’’—etiquette ignoring such low things as borough con- 
stituencies,—but they are not always instructed that their 
especial duty is to bind class and class together. Thoughtless 
people imagined that the Speech had caught the infection of the 
Premier’s habit of ‘ chaff,” and fancied the words commanded 
an unusual number of dinners, archery meetings, croquet 
parties, and the other reunions which make life endurable 
in the spots ‘‘ where they cultivate vegetables for London.” 
The Premier, however, had another and more serious idea, he 
meant to sanction formally the fashion which he did not 
invent, but which he has so heartily adopted, the practice of 
speech-making by members and ministers during the recess. 
He never did a wiser thing for his own popularity in his life. 
Other members afe rather bored by the necessity of making 
speeches which do not drive on the machine, of talking 
literature or the crops, science or the chances of reform, in 
an affable but not dangerously popular way for an hour at a 
time, are rather reluctant to meet constituents not perhaps quite 
contented with the way in which Mr. Brand has steadily over- 
looked the claims of ‘local merit.’’? Other Ministers may be 
a little annoyed at the alternatives of making about nothing 
a speech very worthy of its subject, or saying something sure 
in the dearth of topics to be examined under a microscope, 
criticized, and scanned, and perverted, and praised and abused, 
and everything except digested in contented peace. Lord 
Palmerston alone has no such disquietudes, no such qualms, 
no such apprehensions of ennui. He could deliver a speech a 
day, and not one throughout the six months would tell any- 
body anything which he desired to keep secret, or leave on the 
minds of his audience the impression of having wasted their 
time. Everybody would go away forgetful of most that had 
been said but charmed with the man who said it,—the precise 
effect which the Premier intended to produce. If he is too 
tired to manufacture anecdotes he pours out a flood of praise, 
talks to Bradford of the ‘‘ mass of intellect ” in the Exchange 
Hall, or to Tiverton of the astonishing comeliness of the 
younger generation; if there is no incident ready, such as a 
little revolution there is always the weather and the Ameri- 
can struggle ; if original ideas are wanting one can explain 
that ‘‘a man tied by the leg in London could not well 
be at Tiverton.” What does it matter what is said? It is 
always well put, and genial, and pleasant, and it is a great man 
who says it all, and when one dines with a magnate one is not 
in a hurry to ask the brand of the pleasant wine. Now at 
Bradford, face to face with half-opponents, and again among 
an admiring constituency, the Premier is always ready, always 
amusing, always prepared with an unrivalled but most happy 
audacity to tell free-traders how thoroughly he has abandoned 
his own plan of a fixed duty, to begin by complimenting the 
electors of Tiverton on their independence and end by pro- 
nouncing an éloge over Mr. Heathcote! He will be just as 
happy in Radnorshire praising the late Sir Cornwall Lewis, 
could, we doubt not, if he tried, give an opinion on the 
* Astronomy of the Ancients’ which everybody except the half- 
dozen who understand the subject would accept as very capable 
criticism. Wherever he goes, whatever his subject, he leaves 
behind him a pleasant impression, spreads around a feeling of 
liking, a sense of personal sympathy and comprehension which 
is in England in quiet times the strongest bond of political 
action. Itis of no use to deny it, people are the readier to vote 
for Lord Palmerston after each of these utterances in the 
recess, and if the educated classes cannot understand why, that 
is just one more proof among many that the bright cheery 
old man who talks as well to boors as to members of 
Parliament, and snubs Radical butchers as effectually as 
he corrects eldest sons, understands England and English- 
men a great deal better than they. The why of that 
vast influence signifies no more§ than the wherefore of 
the social power which it so closely resembles. It is 
not the able man or the inventive, the wise man or the man 
of genius, who rules opinion in a club, but the man of 
ready sense and easy temper, whose judgment on the surface 
of things is usually sound and always within the comprehen- 
sion of those he is trying to guide, whose experience saves 
him from being ever at a loss, and whose courage is certain 
to extricate him out of any conceivable predicament. Lord 


was not without an intention that Lord Palmerston 


| resourceful and as brave, as full of social skill, and we fae 
as wanting in higher aims than success, as his immortal Proto. 
type. In a club, however, it is Major Pendennis yh, 
triumphs not Warrington, and England just now is a club, 
prwer of a population which has no wish to do anything jn 
particular, but likes to hear and discuss and pass an opiniog 
| Which is carefully restrained from developing into action, 
| Upon such a community sentences like those which Lord Pal. 
merston uttered at Tiverton, sentences full of strong though 
superficial sense, of fair though average morals, and of an 
jintelligible though over-optimist policy, must of necessity 
fall pleasantly. The idea that the first use of a bishop is tp 
smooth away acerbities and not allow convictions to become tog 
warkedly hostile to each other is just the club idea, and js 
accepted accordingly with entire acclaim. To pronounce the 
Belfast riots “ political feuds” gets rid of a great many dis. 
agreeable necessities—such as the consideration of our religious 
system in Ireland,—which is always pleasant when one askg 
chit-chat rather than discussion, and is very sound sense bg. 
sides. Lord Palmerston knows Ireland thoroughly,—is per. 
haps the one man alive who if untrammelled by a Parliament 
could govern the island as Lord Chesterfield governed it, put 
down one rising by a bon mot and another by an exhibition 
of the haughtiest administrative energy. ‘The club thinks 
exactly like Lord Palmerston about the American qua 
says that it does not like slavery (which the North is put 
ting down), and does like political freedom (which the South 
has never supported except for white property-holders), 
but nevertheless sympathizes with the bias which Lord Pal. 
merston avows for the South, and heartily agrees that in- 
tervention would have been a mistake. As to Denmark, the 
remarks that the Danes are “unfortunate,” that English. 
men ‘sympathize’ with them, that ‘‘ships sailing on 
the sea cannot stop armies on land,” that ‘ 30,000 
men cannot beat 300,000,” that in fact it was a shame, 
but interference involved too much risk, were exactly the 
comments with which society put up with a disgrace which 
nevertheless it perceived. Lord Palmerston simply put into 
ordinary words the ordinary conviction of the mass of his 
ordinary hearers, which is just what the intelligent club man 
always prefers to do, sure that even if he is wrong the pre- 
judices of his audience will induce them to condone any 
little mistake. Then came a compliment to the country, 
which flatters itself that it does not want ‘‘ to be cracked 
up,” but likes to be ‘‘ appreciated” nevertheless, and, mixed 
up with it, one of those sentences in which Lord Palmerston 
sometimes sums up a case it would take an inferior man half- 
an-hour only to state :—‘‘ These things [subventions ] are only 
done in countries where people are paralyzed by despotic 
power, and where they require the vivifying and electrical 
touch of the Government to rouse them to an exertion which 
is not their natural condition, nor their habitual practice. In 
this country every man is alive, every man knows best how 
to employ his capital, how to direct his genius, whatever it 
may be; all that the Government has to do is to leave things 
alone, to throw down barriers and obstructions where barriers 
and obstructions are pressed, and to give that freedom to in- 
dustry and activity to commerce by which alone the general 
welfare of the country can be advanced.” It is all old that, 
but then it is true, brief, and marvellously complimentary, and 
to put statements so pleasant in so brief a form, yet leave 
them perfectly true, is the very art, and the highest art, of the 
man of conversation. The people of Tiverton were talked to 
on the highest political subjects as clever talkers talk on the 
chit-chat of the day, and naturally and wisely enjoyed them- 
selves as much as if they had been listening over wine and 
walnuts. 

It may be said, and in fact has been said, that we take 
habitually too low a view of Lord Palmerston’s special 
powers, but the impression is produced by a defect in art 
rather than in our appreciation of the Premier’s qualifications. 
All analysis looks to admirers who do not analyze like depre- 
ciation, and formal praise of the overpraised is not this jour- 
nal’s function in life. None, however, can be readier to 
acknowledge the great qualities of the national favourite than 
we have always been, the rare courage, the quick intuition, 
the cool sagacity untroubled by difficulties as by scruples, 
which distinguish the present leader of the Liberal party. 
His claim to govern is that there is no one of the dozen 
around or the hundred opposed to him who could govern 
England half so well during her present spasm of contented 
and happy lethargy. To be able to say exactly the right 
thing at exactly the right time, to do precisely what the 
nation requires and not one atom more, to understand a mixed 











Palmerston is the Major Pendennis of the political world, as 


race of complex ideas and principles and aspirations always 
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se power. That they are not the highest—they | 


ne of them include and do not all taken together make 
. the great function of leadership—is neither the Premier's 
it nor his misfortune. It is not his fault because he has 
slways professed to be captain rather than pilot, administrator 
ther than discoverer, chief ruler rather than prophet of the 

ple; it is not his misfortune because during all the later 
pwP?s his life Englishmen have been asking like the 
jaraejites for rule rather than guidance, for Saul to make them 
before the nations rather than Samuel to open to them 
gn upward but toilsome way. They have what they ask, and 
to be just what a nation asks is ahigh if not the highest claim 


to national favour. 


THE PREMIER ON HIS OWN BISHOPS. 
ORD PALMERSTON has for a long time ceased to talk 
theology, but at Tiverton, where he probably feels more 
at home than at Bradford or in the House, he has broken out 
into a curious heresy. He had been congratulated on his 
ecclesiastical appointments, and he replied modestly, according 
tall the reports, in the following words, which are capable pro- 
hably of more than one construction, but in any that we can give 
them appear to be the enunciation of a new dogma:—‘ No 
doubt,” he said, ‘‘ we might all wish that the whole nation 
gould be of one creed. That is impossible in a free country ; 
but what can be done and ought to be done is that those who 
hold high office and those who are at the head of the Established 
Church should, by their bearing towards those who differ from 
them in religious opinions, mitigate those acerbities which are 
inherent in the diversities of opinion on so important a 
matter, both here and hereafter.” Now there are two obvious 
interpretations of Lord Palmerston’s sentence. One (retaining 
the comma at ‘‘ matter’) would affirm that it is the duty of 
bishops to mitigate the acerbities of religious differences here- 
after as well as here,—which would lead us to infer that the 
bishops will in Lord Palmerston’s opinion retain their 
mitres and their ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the spiritual 
world after they have laid down their temporalities. The other 
is, not that the bishops can mitigate the sectarian acerbities 
of the next world, but that such acerbities, which they are to 
do their best to heal here, are and will be inherent in the 
diversities of opinion on so important a matter both here and 
hereafter, —in other words, that Christians will squabble bit- 
terly about theology in the next world no less than in 
this from the inherent nature of the subject. Hitherto Lord 
Palmerston’s theology—that ‘‘all babies are born good,” 
.and other theses of the kind,—has been heretical on 
the optimist side. Now we are afraid he is swinging 
round to the pessimist side when he proclaims his be- 
lief that religious dissensions must be continued into the 
next world from the inherent nature of the subject; for, even 
if we accept the first interpretation and assume that not 
only religious acerbities but bishops of a soothing disposition 
ill re-appear in the future state, the matter is not much 





_ mended, and we fear our Dissenting friends would say is 


made decidedly worse. If indeed the lore of the spirit- 
tappers is true, the religious acerbities no doubt do exist in 
the next world, but we have never heard on that testimony 
that they were in any degree “mitigated” by episcopal 
authority. We fear the Bishop of Cape Town and the Bishop 
of Natal would not succeed in doing much to “ mitigate here- 
after” the religious dissensions between either Zulus and 
Kaffirs or Englishmen of one school and Englishmen of the 
other, if we once admit that the “‘acerbities” themselves “as 
being inherent in diversities of opinion in so important a 
matter both here and hereafter ’’ survive the grave. 

Whatever Lord Palmerston meant, however, with respect 
to the mysterious influence or want of influence in mitigut- 
ing religious acerbities which he ascribed to bishops ‘ here- 
after,” there can be no doubt that he laid down a very wise 
and practical principle when he said that they ought to be 
men who would soften such acerbities here. He anticipates, 
perhaps rather sanguincly, that this will be the most marked 
characteristic of his own appointments. ‘‘ I trust and believe,” 
he said, “that the choice which it has been my lot to make 
been made in this direction, and that those who have been 
elevated to fill high positions in the Established Church will 
y their bearing towards different communions continue to 
Prove that, although each may be sincere in holding opinions 
at variance, there are nevertheless common feelings, common 
Interests, and common obligations which pervade the mass, 








and that those feelings, interests, and obligations ought | 
hot to be embittered by any asperitics between different | 


for truth and always incapable of logic, down to the | sects.” This is so far as it goes good doctrine, though it is, 
f its heart, these are high qualifications for/if possible, ef greater importance that the dignitaries of 
the Church should be inclined to soften the asperities 


which are so often interchanged between the different parties 
inside the Church, than to recognize the common ground 
between them and the Roman Catholics or the Dissenters who 
stand outside it. Nor are we sure that in either respect Lord 
Palmerston has really adhered to his own principleso closely as 
some of his predecessors. Certainly his earlier appointments 
were almost all of them of a kind to exacerbate the differences 
of the evangelicals both with the High Churehmen and the 
deeper thinkers inside the Church, as well as with the 
Roman Catholics outside it. The late Bishop of Durham 
(Bishop Villiers) and the present Bishop (Bishop Baring), 
the Bishop of Norwich (Bishop Pelham), the Bishop of Ripon 
(Bishop Bickersteth), the Bishop of Carlisle (Bishop Walde- 
grave), and the Bishop of Rochester (Bishop Wigram), are all 
partizans of Evangelical opinions, and some of them ignorant 
partizans of those opinions. They at least are not likely 
to ‘‘ mitigate the acerbities ” of religious opinion either here, 
or unless they change very much for the better, hereafter. 
The mischief of the excessive narrowness of mind which some 
of these have shown must have been painfully evident even to 
Lord Palmerston himself when the silly Bishop of Rochester 
the other day took upon bimself to prohibit a clergyman from 
preaching within his diocese merely because he had soiled 
his ‘‘ sacred”’ character by managing (while in ill-health and 
not engaged in the cure of souls) another gentleman's farm. 
That is not the kind of man to mitigate acerbities of any 
kind. No doubt Lord Palmerston’s more recent appointments 
as well as one of his earliest have been much better. The 
Bishop of London has shown administrative ability equal to 
his predecessor’s, and far greater intellectual breadth. His 
selection really carried out Lord Palmerston’s principle. The 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Archbishop of York, Bishop Elii- 
cott of Gloucester, and Bishop Browne of Ely are all appoint- 
ments either fair or praiseworthy. But Lord Palmerston can 
scarcely be said to have made a single Bishop who can rank 
either in scholarship or general intellectual power with Lord 
Melburne’s appointee the Bishop of St. David’s; and amongst 
his lesser dignitaries the Dean of Westminster is, we think, 
the only man of high mark. 

Again, we hold that Lord Palmerston’s principle, though 
a good one so far as it goes, and though it might have been 
more consistently acted upon, is not sufficient to guide any 
premier in the choice of Church dignitaries. A Bishop 
may show charity in treating opinions that differ from his 
own and yet be very incompetent to influence even the clergy 
of his own diocese in the same direction. To exercise with 
any power the healing influence Lord Palmerston speaks of, — 
whether “here or hereafter,’”’—we think other gifts in addition 
to a conciliatory spirit are requisite. A bishop, we conceive, 
though perhaps it is an eccentricity to think so, should base 
his deference for others’ convictions on strong personal con- 
victions of his own, not on the absence of such convic- 
tions. He must have a keen belief that Christ is the spring and 
guide of his own faith in order to believe that He is the spring 
and guide of that of other earnest men whom by different but 
convergent paths He is leading into all truth. No charity which 
is mere tolerance can be efficient; at least for a ruler in the 
Church. No man can expect to mitigate permanently the 
‘‘asperities”’ of sectarian thought who has not a personal 
faith strong enough to win the respect of the most earnest 
among his clergy, and who cannot also combine naturally 
and logically with that faith a real sympathy at least for 
grounds of faith which issue in very different opinions from 
his own. No bishop wiil effectually do what Lord Palmerston 
desires who has not that width which springs from large 
sympathy and deep thought, instead of the width which 
springs from pallid conceptions or worldly savoir /uire. 
Width of the latter kind may keep a bishop out of trouble, 
but will never master the higher minds among his clergy. 
Bishop Jeune of Peterborough, for example, may ‘‘ mitigate” 
externally the acerbities of religious animosity in his diocese. 
We doubt much if he can reach the springs of true Catho- 
licity. 

indeed, there is no kind of appointment which 


‘requires a rarer combination of qualities than that of an 


ecclesiastical dignitary. Unworldliness of character with 
keen political capacity, much more of pure intellect than is 
required for Parliamentary life (where pure intellect simply 
misleads), and yet not too much for a position which makes 
definite teaching the first duty and search after further truth 
only the second, something of deep enthusiasm, at least 
moderate learning, much calm restraining judgment, and 
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range for peace, or able to throw 


over all a certain capacity for rule,—these are not qualities | called to ari 
often to be found in the same man. But we certainly think | votes on any ‘“‘ platform” whatever. here is strong y 
more of them might be combined in our ecclesiastical rulers | to believe that the split between the peace and the War 
than have been in Lord. Palmerston’s appointments. He | Democrats is more irreconcileable than ever, General Me(]¢ 
might find it difficult indeed to discover another Bishop Butler, | having recently made a speech which has cost him the cong, 
of whom it might possibly be ¢rwe and not a mere confusion of | dence of the former and more consistent section. There j, 
thought to say that he may have mitigated the acerbities of | still stronger reason to think that on the cardinal dogma of 
religious differences ‘‘ both here and hereafter ;”’ (for how shall | the Democrats, that the war if waged at all should be Waged 
we be sure that our moral progress in the next world can at | irrespective of slavery, the party is in a hopeless minority 
once dispense with the deepest thought of this?) but could ' that at least six in every ten adult males in the North have 
not Lord Palmerston find for us one true theologian whose | made up their minds that black slavery and white freedom are 


writings may not only deepen the faith of the Church, but do incompatible institutions, and that slavery therefore shall eng, 
something to reach the common springs of faith in those who | Not half of them are really interested perhaps in the fate 
are outside it, whether Roman Catholic or Nonconformist ? the black, not a fifth are desirous of abolition as a matterg 
principle, but they are all convinced that if slaves exist thy 
“‘ PEACE, PEACE, AND THERE IS NO PEACE.” _| owners of slaves will be the aristocracy of the country whig, 
AR abroad, it has been said, has for Englishmen this com- | permits it, the true governing class, whose existence will jy 
pensation, it interests them to such a degree that they the end always be fatal to the form of society Americas 
learn to comprehend the people who are waging it, to break | Wish to triumph. If this calculation is correct the Republica 
through the mist of insular experience which so often blinds | party, supported by its own members, by many of the We 
their eyes. That, however, has hardly been the case in this | Democrats, by the people who hate slavery asa principle, anj 
American war, or so much importance would not be attached the people who are sick of it as an institution, is sureg 
to silly rumours of coming peace. We noticed one of the victory even in the North. Its vote may not be given to Mr, 
wildest of these stories a few wecks since, but another still | Lincoln, who has to contend with the personal hatreds excited 
wilder and more absurd has been recently set afloat, and has | by every Government as well as the strong wish for ch 


received an amount of credence which to those who have paid | 48 change common among masses of men, but the nominee 
the smallest attention to American politics seems almost | finallyselected, be he whom he may, will we believe be carrig} 


incredible. The facts of the ease are these:—Congress has | Without the votes of the “occupied” States. Indeed thy 
under the constitution as interpreted by the Supreme Court a | Democrats think so too, for they propose not to annul thow 
right to decide whether the Government of any special State | votes, which would be intelligible, but to carry then 
is Republican enough to allow of the admission of its repre- | to their own credit, which is revolution under cover of 
sentatives. Whether the power applies to a State after ad- | an electoral fiction. If the majority in the North is Re 
mission or only before it is admitted is of course disputed, | publican the whole portentous scheme falls through, for 
but Congress claims the power in both cases. Under this right | even Peace Democrats will not begin civil war in order thats 





ie 
a majority af 





therefore the Houses recently passed a bill legalizing the re- majority may force a minority to give up the idea of usi 


constitution of State Governments in the States held by mili- 
tary force, provided the electors in such States banished the 
leaders of the rebellion, abolished slavery for ever, imposed an 
oath on every voter, did not allow electors to vote for President, 
repudiated the Confederate debt, and complied with certain other 
requisitions. The President, agreeing with some provisions of the 
Bill, but doubtful of the legality of others, and indisposed as 
he says to fix any absolute conditions for the re-entrance of the 
revolted States, was unwilling either to veto or sign it, and 
so allowed it to remain before him over the legal time, and 
the Bill dropped. But at the same time he issued a pro- 
clamation directing the military governors of such States 
appointed under the “ war power,” 7.e., the right of the Pre- 
sident to put down armed resistance by any means at his 
disposal, to act in general conformity with the spirit of the 
lapsed Bill. This proclamation has intensely irritated the 
Democrats who think that the military governors are sure to 
induce the few electors who come to the poll to throw State 
votes for Mr. Lincoln, and the extreme Republicans who fear 
that the President may be induced to accept terms less radi- 
cally hostile to slavery and the South. Both these sections 
denounce the proclamation though they differ as to the law, 
and both declare that the vote of these States shall not be 
received in the election for President. 

Hearing these things from Southern sources in an exag- 
gerated and perverse form, the correspondent of the Times has 
conjured up a most extraordinary story. The South, he 
declares, has agreed to a Convention,—which is possible, as 


the South feels that neither courage nor strong social organi- & : : 5 : 
zation can permanently uphold a State which is bleeding from North are not prepared to admit that their dream of empire | 























| force; but we will admit, for argument’s sake, that it is not, 


In that ease the Democrats are to seat their nomince by fore, 
Whose force? That of the people? It will be far too nearly 
divided. That of the State militias? They cannot be induced 
to move quickly even in face of an invasion. That of volur 
teer regiments raised for the occasion? They will hardly ruh 
on the bayonets of an army numbering four hundred thousand 
men. The writers who manufacture Democrat views for this 
country appear to forget that supposing Mr. Richmond elected 
Mr. Lincoln is legally President till March, 1865, that the 
framers of the constitution placed an interval of five months 
between election and power in order to avert the very cates 
trophe which Democrats are now threatening. Are the peoplete 
march on a legal President whose title for five months they 
do not dispute, defended by a vast urmy, by the whole popu 
lation of some States, and half the population of the m 
mainder? Or if not, what are they going to do? 

The truth is English observers persistently blunder as t 
the place in which, in America, ultimate physical power, the 
force which preserves governments and makes revolutions, 
really resides. It does not rest with the parties at all but 


with the whole people, and in certain conjunctures with the — 


States. If the Peace Democrats can induce the nation, #.¢, 
a considerable majority of the whole people, to wish for peace 
they will elect a man pledged to secure that course, and the 
war will end. That will happen some day, whether through 
the agency of continued victory or irredeemable defeat, but 
as yet there is not a trace of evidence to prove that they cam 
do anything of the sort. The freeholders who govern the 


every pore,—and the Democratic party reunited by the wise or foolish, that we are not discussing,—must be given Up, 
proposal will in November throw the heavier vote, its nominee | #nd till they are prepared the nation as distinct from pat. 
i On the other hand, if the 


being most probably Mr. Dean Richmond. In the Electoral 


College, however, the Republican delegates of the Free States, 


ties will continue the war. 
Peace Democrats could move any individual States or groups 


if aided by those nominated by the “ occupied’’ States, will | Of States, they could no doubt stop the war by beginning 4 


have a majority, and the Democrats thereupon are to do mar- naw secession. The success of Mr. Vallandigham’s dream, 8 
vellous things. They are to reject the votes of these States | Western Confederacy, would of course stop it at once, both by 


for Mr. Lincoln and seize them for Mr. Richmond, declare Mr. 


cutting off the supplies and by rendering the hope of & 
But where is the 


Richmond legal President and seat him in the White House | restored and powerful union visibly futile. ‘ 
s intends or can be induced 


by force of arms after a bloody civil war. 


Mr. Lincoln is | evidence that any group of State 


We frankly admit that 


denounced by anticipation for his iniquity in forcing on such | to intend to do anything of the kind a ; 
; : ey ic any of us whether Northern or Southern 


a contest, the Democrats are promised a certain victory, and | it is difficult for 


1 precisely the complex and changeable 


the ld i 1 that the ft i sympathy to understan¢ é 
world is assured tha peace so often promised | §) Wo quite edmnit that many Amorlant® 


so long delayed is at last at hand. 
there is, we venture to affirm, beyond the fact of a certain 


discontent with the military governors in the occupied States | 


no foundation whatever. 


In the first place there is no proof of any kind that the | might find many followers. 
Democrat party in the Northern States is re-organized, | 


certain of its future leader, or ready to accede to a Convention 





For all this story opinion of the West. V many 
of sound intelligence think that under certain circumstances © 


and with a resolute leader a separatist party in Illinois, and 
Ohio, and the vast region drained by the Northern Mississippl 


We clearly remember the advice 


pressed by his officerson General Fremontjust after his recall, and 
the alarm which was expressed at Washington lest he should 
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gecept it. But we are talking of the present, and we ask for the 
evidence which shows that the West has any intention of 

ying the Peace Democrats’ game. Why, a third of its popu- 
igtion is German, abolitionist to a man, discontented with 
Lincoln only because they think him not radical enough. 
The West might rebel for itself, but certainly not to give a 
triumph to men whose object is simply to preserve slavery, 
gren though to do it they must give upthe Union. This talk 
farmed resistance to Mr. Lincoln and armed support of Mr. 
Richmond, turning voters into guerillas and defeated Con- 
gervatives into rebels, is talk merely, designed to frighten 
timid Republicans into electing a nominee less clear and decided 
than the present occupant of the White House, and will 
disappear before the popular vote which, whether given for 
Wr. Lincola or not, will still, we believe, be thrown de- 


cisively for war. 


SIR JOHN TRELAWNY AS CASSANDRA. 

IFFIDENCE is a great misfortune. How many men 
fail in life not from any want of ability or industry, 

bat because they never—not even in the moment of action— 
gnquite throw off the dread that they may possibly be in the 
wrong. How many men succeed by virtue of no other re- 
markable talent than that of being ridiculous without being 
disconcerted and of suffering defeat with an air of triumph. 
The world, says the homely wisdom of the proverb, takes 
you pretty much at your own valuation, and this being so the 
oly wonder is why more men do not succeed. Nature, 
however, always has her compensations, and though mankind 
never give their confidence to those who have no confidence 
in themselves, they are often unjustly, nay, cruclly suspicious 
of those who have plenty. In what age, in what country, 
have they not killed their prophets and stoned them that were 
gent unto them? Why at this moment isthe Liberal party 
led by a statesman whom it is not unfair to call a Con- 
servative, and by Ministers of whom the majority are only 
Whigs? Because the party has no confidence in the states- 
manship of its more advanced members. Here is Sir John 
Trelawny, for instance, holding the soundest opinions,—dis- 
liking wars and yet prepared to give the good cause on the 
Continent a helping hand wherever it can be done cheaply, — 
always.on the right side in all questions in which freedom of 
thought on religion is involved,—and above all a supporter of 
the ballot of twenty-one years’ standing,—and yet we never 
recollect to have heard him even named for a Cabinct office. 
As Sir John very feelingly observes apropos of the appoint- 
ment of young men like the Marquis of Hartington to Under- 
secretaryships, ‘‘ These men begin where other men end, and 
aman may be working all his life to occupy the same posi- 
tion, and just as he becomes really eligible on account of his 
fitness it is too late.”” Perhaps, however, Sir John is after all 
no fair example of the blindness of mankind to merit. Since 
he only claims real eligibility for those who have worked 
twenty-one years there is probably, nay certainly, some 
lurking self-mistrust in the man which does not appear on 
the surface. At all events one quite understands that 
Sir John must find this ‘rather a melancholy reflection,” 
and regard it as a proof that ‘‘ there is something not alto- 
gether satisfactory in the working of our institutions as re- 
gards the admission to office.’’ The only difficulty is how to 
remedy it. If indeed the House of Commons would listen to 
Sir John,—but they will not! In vain does he ery, ‘Strike, 
but hear me!” they do not do either, but go todinner. Here 
is this New Zealand business. Sir John had not only the 
public information accessible to others, but also ‘ good private 
information ”’ on the subject, and he “went out of his way 
over and over again to advise both Ministers and Parliament 





ahead.” And yet such is the blindness of the human mind 
and its ignorance of the future that all his warnings were 
thrown away, and at least on one occasion he “ was unfortu- 
nately unable to keep the House together.” This is certainly 
the height of obstinacy. “here is, so far as we know, no 
Teason for thinking that Cassandra even was ever counted 
out. The Trojans had the politeness to listen to her even if 
they did not take her advice. It is a consolation, how- 
ever, to know that the edification which the House 
Tejects is not altogether lost. Just as a man who 
fails in making himself popular in society is driven to 
develop the more carefully the family affections, so the indiffer- 
ence of Westminster serves to cement the bonds which unite 
the member to his constituents—Trelawny to Tavistock. 
How can Sir John doubt that “extra-Parliamentary utter- 
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ances are good in themselves?” What other compensation 
could fate give us for that unfortunate inability to keep the 





to be aware what they were about there because danger was 


House together? And not only do we thus get the benefit of 
that advice which we should otherwise lose, but we get it at 
fulllength. In the Session the daily papers are fastidious, 
apd might—such is the infatuation of men—cut the prophet 
short in the report. Now there is no danger, and Sir John 
has his three columns and a half, and might have two or three 
more, if he liked. Then again, if the House were to be better 
disposed to keep together perhaps he himself would have less 
taste for public speaking in the recess, and might prefer 
partridge-shooting or exploring the summits of the Alps. So 
that if the public service suffers Tavistock gains, and Sir 
John, Anteus-like, renews his strength in the bosom of his 
constituents. Certainly everything is for the best in this best 
of all possible worlds. 

Whatever comfort we may derive from this view of the 
subject, it is nevertheless true that there can be no effect 
without an adequate cause. Sir John is a baronet of ancient 
family, good property, industrious habits, sound opinions, and 
free from any of those extravagant views which stand in the 
way of so many men. He is not averse to all war like Mr. 
Bright, nor friendly to ‘‘a foreigner whose name we are well 
acquainted with” like Mr. Stansfeld. How is it that after 
working for twenty-one years he has not got the ear of the 
House, but still labours under that ‘ unfortunate inability ?”’ 
Some indication of the reason of this strange phenomenon 
may, we think, be found even in this very speech. In the 
first place people do not like mystery, and Sir John is so very 
mysterious. ‘I'o this hour he has never revealed how he was 
going to have stopped the New Zealand war and saved us 
from the twopence in the pound income-tax. Now we do 
not pretend to see through that mystery, but we can see 
through some of Sir John’s dark allusions, and do not 
see the good of them. The cloud which covers Mr. 
Stansfeld’s connection with ‘a foreigner whose name, 
&e.,” is really not impenetrable. Why, too, should not 
Sir John “ mention the name” of ‘a learned gentleman 
recently defeated in this county,” and why is there dark 
speech about “ the father of that candidate?’ All men know 
that Mr. Coleridge the other day did not get in for Exeter, 
and the ex-judge his father is not likely to be at all 
squeamish about the appearance of his name in the papers. 
People never have put much confidence in those wise 
counsellors who are always shaking their heads, and hinting 
mysteriously what they could have said if they had only been 
consulted. ‘Then, again, Sir John’s opinions seem to us to be 
a good deal better than his logic. It would be a good thing 
‘if the suffrage question could be definitively and for ever 
put on an equitable footing,” and the way the question has 
been and is shirked is not creditable to the Liberal statesmen. 
But what can we say of a reasoner who argues that the 
suffrage ought to be extended because a member of Purlia- 
ment is said to be responsible to the whole of the public? 
Asa matter of fact he is not. A man can only be re- 
sponsible to those who can take away his office, be 
it what it may. A member is bound to consult the interests 
of the public rather than his constituency, but it is his con- 
stituents who must judge whether he does or not. They may 
of course fail to do their duty just as he may fail to do his. 
But the question of the extension of the suffrage depends on 
this: —who will be the best judges whether members consult 
the interests of the public,—the whole of the public, or only 
that part of it which has some little property ? Without con- 
cealing from ourselves the difficulty of collecting the opinion of 
the whole public so that the poorest class shall not obscure the 
wishes of all the rest, we should answer the abstract ques- 
tion just as Sir John does. But this reason for his faith is 
simply a fallacy contained in the misuse of the word respon- 
sibility. Again, Sir John cannot think it was wise to edge on 
the Poles ‘“‘ without being resolved to assist them in case of 
difficulty.” This is straightforward enough. But then Sir John 
will not admit that in no case whatever should we interfere in 
foreign affairs by diplomacy alone, and he cites Lord Russell’s 
interference in Italy. ‘If Lord Russell had said nothing it is 
very doubtful whether Italy would ever have been the free 
country it now is.” But docs Sir John mean to say that he 
was prepared to assist the Italians ‘in case of difficulty ?” 
His position seems to be that we ought to interfere whenever 
talk will get us our own way, but not when fighting will be 
wanted. But who is to know beforehand whether remon- 
strances alone will be attended to? A Cassandra or a Sir 
John Trelawny might perhaps, but who besides? And then 
he actually cites Mr. Mill of all men in the world! But 
really Mr. Mill is never illogical. Whether that great 
thinker would have had us go to war for Poland or Denmark 





we do not know, but he is perfectly consistent in his advocacy 
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of interference. Interfere always, he says,—at least bear 
witness in favour of justice and good faith. Even where you 
cannot secure the observance of these great principles it is 
your most sacred duty to testify on their behalf. Your pro- 
test keeps the sacred fire alive, and at a happier time it will 
rekindle the desecrated altars. Mr. Mill would think that 
our not being prepared to assist Poland in case of difficulty 
was no reason whatever why we should not remonstrate with 
her oppressors. 

The fact is the member for Tavistock is one of a class who 
are peculiar to the Liberal party. If a man has good sense he 
cin arrive generally at sound conclusions. The prejudices 
of education, the sophistry of self-interest, the passions and 
weaknesses of human nature mislead our judgments. It may 
take great ability to comprehend the currency question, but 
the man whose mind is unwarped forms his opinions on ordi- 
nary questions pretty correctly. Now it is very difficult for 
those who are of this happy temper of mind to see the world 
come round gradually to their opinions without estimating 
themselves more highly than the mere fact of their holding 
sound opinions justifies. Of course Liberals are often Liberals 
because their fathers were and because it is their interest to 
be, but the class of men we allude to are people not neces- 
sarily very clever but who think for themselves. <A 
Conservative party ex vi termini does not foster such men, 
but a Liberal party does, and their number is unquestion- 
ably one of its weaknesses considered simply as a party. 
This sort of men is not content to stay for ever in the 
rank and file, and indeed is very recalcitrant under the 
discipline of the whips. On the other hand let us not 
forget that if they are in one sense the weakness of the 
party they are in a better sense its strength. It is their 
sturdy self-reliance, their disinterested convictions, their 
honourable persistence, their fairness of mind, which consti- 
tute in its best sense the T.iberal tone of thought, and give it 
its permanent and ineradicable hold upon the national mind. 
We wish there were more Sir John Trelawnys in the House, 
or at least more people who vote like him. We confess to 
doubting whether his speeches are equally serviceable to the 
cause, and rather wish he would take the hint the House gives 
him when he experiences that “ unfortunate inability.” 


OCCUPATION FOR SOLDIERS. 

HERE is another reason besides economy for the extension 
of the recent reform in the army in India to the army 
in England. Sir Hugh Rose with some faults has throughout 
his term of service set himself steadily to remedy the first of 
Indian evils—the habits of the European soldier. Throwing 
aside the prejudices of the red-tapists he has introduced work 
into the army, offered every soldier who happens to be 
quartered in barracks sufficiently roomy, wages for voluntary 
work. The men, weary to death of Indian barrack life, 
the listless, sauntering, and dreary gossip varied only by 
“‘ naps” which leave their victim bilious, drams which heat 
him till he is ready for a sunstroke, and visits to the bazaar 
which end only in frightful excesses, have eagerly grasped at the 
suggestion, so eagerly that in six months they have performed 
50,0007. worth of work. Carrying further a suggestion origi- 
nally made by Sir Henry Lawrence, the Indian Commander- 
in-Chief has established soldiers’ gardens in all large stations, 
to which the men attend with zeal, and which furnish them 
with a profitable and endless occupation for the hours they pass 
out of doors. Then accepting a plan carried out first of all by 
Mr. Gell, a Chaplain at Poona, and re-invented and systematized 
by Captain Pilkington Jackson at Gibraltar, he has established 
reading-rooms, libraries, coffee-rooms, smoking-rooms, invested 
barracks in fact with something of the character of clubs. 
The result wherever these changes have been thoroughly 
carried out has been to extinguish drunkenness and quarrcl- 
ling, to make the soldier content, and it is believed to reduce 
the death-rate to an appreciable extent. This death-rate now 
costs us annually in India alone 3,700 men over and above 
the average, a direct expense of 370,000/. a year. The causes 
of death of course can be abolished only by sanitary measures 
rigidly carried out over many years, but the predisposition to 
death which makes those causes so fatal is removed by such 
measures as those of Sir Hugh Rose. The listless, drinking, 
half-taught private, whose only amusement is excess, is 
changed into a cheerful thoroughly occupied man, who does 
not need to drink himself into forgetfulness, is not tempted 
to face the horrors of the bazaar for the sake of any relief 

however short or however vicious from unendurable ennui. 
The extension of the system to the army stationed within 
the United Kingdom would produce ail these results, and one 
more, more important, we believe, than all the rest. There is 





a 
no reason to believe that the soldier in England would not 
grasp at the chance of work as eagerly as the soldier in [pg 
if ouly the work were voluntary and brought him some addi. 
tion to his pay. To form gardens in country towns must be 
a work of time, and will involve perhaps some expense, but 
they could be commenced round all the great camps—A Ider. 
shot, Shorncliffe, and the Curragh—in the very next sprj 
Reading-rooms and all the appurtenances of indoor amusement 
could be established at once, and indeed the War Department 
has already made a beginning. The Marquis of Harting. 
ton took a small vote for the purpose among’ the estimate, 
of this Session, and if Earl de Grey had only ppp, 
posed to make the system universal and imperative, placed 
Captain Jackson at the head of the new department, and jp, 
duced the Horse Guards to inform all Colonels that characte 
among the men would be considered as important as digg. 
pline, the army might in five years have contracted a total] 
new tone, That is in England not so vitally necessary fo 
its health,—though even in England fifty per cent. of aj 
invaliding arises from the persistent search after some relief 
to ennui—but it is most necessary to its character. Of the 
many causes which impede and diminish recruiting none is » 
powerful or so annoying as the belief of the country popul. 
tion that soldiering is not ‘respectable.’ ‘Till the Crimea 
war, when a decent villager said that his son had ’listed he 
was condoled with, and pitied, and regarded as one who hai 
suffered a heavy misfortune through his son’s misconduct, 
Things are a little better now, but even now a stigma attaches 





to the ranks which it should be the very first object of al] 
men interested in the army to remove. If the profession 
is not an honourable one it is an evil one. Yet we would 
ask any candid officer whether in any garrison town in Eng. 
land the “ garrison” is not quoted as at once the cause and 
the excuse of visible disorder. Upon a very large number of 
the soldiers, perhaps the majority, the remark is simply a 
libel, but it is true of a minority, and it is the acts of the 
minority of which the decent working class hear. They se 
in every garrison town men “ loafing’ about aimlessly and 
stupidly, craving for drink and excitement, the terror of all 
timid passengers and of all people with daughters to protect. 
They hear a soldier spoken of as a man with whom it is not 
respectable to associate, as a necessary evil, as belonging to a 
class on which working men are entitled to look down. We 
do not speak of grave charges,—though letters such as those 
which recently appeared in the Zimes are enough to cost us 
recruits by thousands,—but merely of that air of rakish loaf- 
ing which is imposed on all but the best soldiers by the way 
in which they are compelled to search for occupation and 
amusement. It is not in the mass of cases their fault. Raw 
lads taken from the lowest class, and full of notions of ad- 
venture and excitement are kept in barracks in masses to 
pass days divided between petty monotonous labour and ennu, 
and then let loose on small towns with little supervision to 
compensate themselves for the weariness of their lives in the 
best way they can. Theactual harm they do is, we incline to 
think, usually exaggerated, but the reputation they eam 
reacts fatally upon the recruiting districts, by driving from 
the ranks the very men the recruiting officer would most 
earnestly wish to attract,—the men who would like military 
life with its certainty of change and possibility of adventure, 
but who intend not only to be but to be considered respectable. 
This and not the cruelty of the practice is the unanswerable 
argument against flogging for military offences. The punish 
ment may not be unjust, may not be even over-severe, 
but so long as it is maintained the better-class labourer 
will not subject himself to the chance of a_penalty— 
the limitations on which he does not understand, and 
which, as he justly thinks, would degrade him. The 
removal of the social stigma would bring whole classes 
very numerous, very well fed, and, on the whole, braver 
than the very lowest within the range of the recrult- 
ing officer, and there is no quicker means to remove it than 
to amuse and employ the men. “ A blackguard,”’ it is said, 
though always by civilians, ‘often makes a good soldier,” 
and he may, for that epithet is often applied only to men who 
need only the restraint of a stricter organism than ordinary 
civil society, but one blackguard drives two decent men away 
from the recruiting office. Let the soldier have the means ol 
earning extra pay by work, of enjoying himself elsewhere 
than in the alehouse or the brothel, of getting fresh air else- 
where than on the pavement of a country town, where his 
uniform makes him as conspicuous as a bullock among sheep, 
and two at least of the most difficult recruiting problems 
will have been solved. We shall have increased the soldier's 





pay without expense to the State, and laid the seeds of a habit 
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of life which will remove the prejudice of the respectable 

inst the soldiers’ career. There is nothing in that career 
itself to injure the character of the private. On the contrary, 
no man is more sought after than the soldier who has served 
his term, his character is worth so much money that the Horse 
Guards is at its wits’ end for devices to tempt him to re-enlist. 
The evil which destroys the reputation of the ranks among 
their own class is simply the idleness which we make com- 
pulsory, and the habits which idleness produce in every class 
but which the uniform makes so visible in this particular one. 








ISOLATION WITHOUT SOLITUDE. 

HE strange accident which has just happened to a rival of M. 
T Blondin’s at the falls of Niagara suggests a curious train 
of speculation. ‘The man in question, who calls himself M. 
Farini, was to have forded the American rapids above the falls of 








Niagara on the 15th August on a pair of iron stilts. Ina 
rehearsal of his feat on the 8th, one of the stilts gave way and he 
felinto the rapids, fortunately just above a little island called 
Robinson's Island, not 200 feet higher than the American fall. The 
rapids carried him to this little island, and though lamed he 
dragged himself ashore there, where he had been obliged to 
remain for forty hours without any immediate hope of escape, but 
not without food which reached him in some way from the 
Goat Island Bridge, situate just about 300 yards above the 
island on which he has landed. ‘The spectators on the bridge saw 
him sitting bareheaded and rubbing his wounded leg, but were 
wholly unable to render him any means of escape, though, 
as we said, he had already been there nearly two days and two 
nights. We have little doubt that, as food can be transmitted to 
him, and therefore of course a rope, some way will be found to 
rescue him from his perilous position, the difficulty probably 
consisting in the danger of the rapids, which run with frightful 


velocity just before their great leap, swamping him and 
any boat which might be floated to him before he could 


be hauled cither up or acroas them to a point of safety. 

But his position forcibly suggests the possibility, though not we 
trust the probability, that this little Robinson’s [sland might become 
a place of final exile for this new and strangely situated Crusoe,— 
that the unhappy stilt-walker might find himself obliged to contem- 
plate this desert island so close to the world asa place of life-banish- 
ment where it might be possible indeed for others to reach hii, 
if they chose to share his fate, but whence it might be absolutely 
impossible for any one to depart without taking the plunge with 
the river, or in other words the plunge from time into eternity. In 
such a case we may be pretty sure that the stilt-walker would 
practically have his choice between suicide and a fate ut once more 
hopeless and yet apparently not so lonely as Alexander Selkirk’s, 
afate of misfortune that would be no secret, and yet without 
remedy, a fate that would not cut him off from constant tidings of 
the world, and yet would cut him off absolutely from the world. 
In short he would be a solitary without being alone ; he might be 
season after season a spectator of gaiety and a spectacle to the gay, 
permitted—almost compelled—to see the new crowds of tourists that 
would come to gaze upon the great waters,—and upon the solitary 
human life imprisoned for its whole term in the midst of their 
tumult and yet as completely severed from society as if he were in 
another world. He would be able, so long at least as the neigh- 
bourhood’s compassion remained actively vigilant for him, to re- 
ceive constant tidings from the outer world, to hear how battle suc- 
ceeded battle, how States rose and fell, how those with whom he 
himself had been connected in life prospered, or failed, or struggled 
on against the stream, but he could render no service in return, 





life,—or probably it would be with much the same distinctness 
with which the spectators farthest from the stage of a theatre see 
the scenes which are enacted there. But for the roar of the 
cataract he would be within easy earshot of the shore, and perhaps 
occasionally a speaking-trumpet might make itself heard above 
the waters. The sense of touch alone would cease altogether to 
bring him impressions of his fellow-men,—the other senses 
need only as it were be regarded as permanently impaired 
in social efficiency so as to bring his condition near to that 
of one whose hearing had become very dull, his sight (for many 
purposes) imperfect, and whose whole sensations of touch had been 
absolutely paralyzed without affecting his muscular strength, so 
that a pressure of the hand and all other social influences over his 
nerves of touch had entirely ceased to affect him. The solitude 
would be far less complete than that of many a sufferer from para- 
lysis who lives and retains consciousness for years after he has 
ceased to put forth any voluntary influence over those who watch 
or nurse him. Yet this is in many ways a very misleading 
analogy. A certain passive acquiescence accompanies the loss of 
powers by disease which would not accompany an equivalent ob- 
struction of the same powers by accidental isolation, or would 
entail very different mental effects if it did. Such a solitary 
would be capable at least of feeling active interest in the proceed- 
ings of the world and of reading full intelligence about it, which 
no paralytic could do. For a certain time—certainly while any 
glimmering hope of being restored to it lasted —he would no doubt 
feel such interest and devour such intelligence. How far would 
the certainty of life-long isolation cloud his eyes and contract his 
sympathies with a world at ouce so near to, and so far from, him, 
—within a few yards of him and yet divided from him by eternity ? 

Hope of escape once annihilated by the final cessation of alt 
promises and efforts to release him, if it ever could be absolutely 
annihilated, we conceive that the news he received from the outer 
world would gradually come to lose its meaning for him and to 
seem something unreal and shadowy. A stranger in a foreign 
country who never opens his lips on the subject of his home let- 
ters or his home news to those amongst whom he moves about, 
because to them it would have no meaning, often feels as if the 
persons and scenes to which they refer were lapsing into dreamland, 
and would probably become the victim of this impression if the 
expectation, near or distant, of return, and the practical attitudes 
which his mind takes in consequence towards those to whom he 
expects to return, did not shake off the narcotic slumber. But 
suppose yourself not only absolutely anJ for ever cut off from the 
scene of the events of which you heir, but unable even to discuss 
them with any living tongue, and then, however numerous were 
the symbols in which they were represented to the eye, 
however many descriptions you might read of them, however 
clearly they might be delineated in words or pictures, the absence 
of living comment on them either in yourself or others, their 
complete disconnection with any motive force, the knowledge that 
they could affect you and you could affect them no more than if 
you were a marble statue, would soon reduce them into the half- 
real phantoms of a waking dream or reverie. That externalizing 
and so to say stereoscopic vision, which living dialogue with another 
upon any given theme brings with it, by setting it before you as 
seen from two points of view at once would be lost forever. It 
would not be enough to read various accounts of the same thing 
if you were cut off from living signs of emotion or purpose in con- 
nection with it. It is not the words but the living expressions 
associated with the words which realize for us the things for which 
the words stand, Words divorced from acts and feeliugs and the 
play of thought, would gradually lose their representative force, 
and we are inclined to think that they would do so sooner ina 


and would be absolutely dependent on the punctuality of external semi-solitary who could receive news, but could not even ope 
pity even for such communications. It is at least conceivable that | to mingle in the scenes of which he read, who had become so pure 
a situation, which had already lasted for two days, might be found | g spectator of events that he could not even form intentions for the 
to be absolutely beyond remedy, or at all events might have been | future and put himself into the attitude of an actor on the scene, 
80, had the island which arrested his progress been just over the edge | {han even in a perfect solitary like Alexander Selkirk who con- 


of the cataract instead of a few feet above the edge. 
only for the sake of the curious mental conditions such a situation 
would bring with it that we care to consider it. 

How would such a solitary,—insulated as it were by a gulf 
of certain death from the rest of the world and yet kept 
informed of its interests, though with absolutely no prospect 
of mingling in them again,—with far less than Robinson 
Crusoe’s solitude but also not a particle of his hope,—be affected 
by this merely physical insulation? If his eyesight were good, 
and, if not, with the help of a glass, he might perhaps see his 
fellow-creatures on the shore with at least as much distinctness 
a many a short or failing sight sees the daily events of ordinary 





And it is | tinued day after day to anticipate freedom and to use his memory 


as the measure of his hopes. The French metaphysicians of 
Condillac’s school used always to be assuming, for the sake of super- 
ficial clearness of exposition, that a statue were endowed with 
the five senses one by one, and attempting to trace its intellectual 
history on this hypothesis. ‘They hoped by this means to arrive 
at some notion how far mere observing powers would make up a 
human intelligence,—where a mere * spectator ” receiving impres- 
sions from outside would begin to be a man. It was an idle piece 
of mental gymnastics. ‘There never was yet a mere observer. ‘The 
power of acting either directly upon events or directly upon the 
sympathies and opinions which those events provoke, which is itsel€ 
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a power of acting upon events,—in other words the power of giving 
as well as taking,—is an essential part of all human observation. 
Not even a baby could take in an impression if all voluntary action 
were denied it, ‘The eye itself, it is said, would not convey to us 
the impression of an external world, but only of something painted 
on the retina, if the moving power, the adjusting muscles of the eye, 
lost their action. ‘That which does not push against us, and against 
which we cannot push, becomes to us a mere part of our visionary 
world. And so we imagine it is with the moral forces of human 
society. The bedridden invalid retains year after year the reality 
of his impressions of the external world only by the help of such 
living exchange of thoughts and sympathies about it as he can 
contrive to get into his sick room. Without this action and re- 
action of living thought the events outside would soon lapse into 
the scenery of his dreams. And we are disposed to believe that 
such a semi-solitary as we have supposed, absolutely cut off from 
life, and hope, and voluntary action, would rapidly lose all sense of 
reality in connection with the events of which he read,—would think 
of them first as of the shapes of cloud which floated above him, and 
then cease gradually to think of them and read of them at all. 
If M. Farini were to be convinced that he was for ever shut out 
from the world, we doubt much whether he would long realize 
what it was like. The crowds that he might see year after year 
gazing upon him witiin a few hundred yards of his exile, would 
soon perhaps become little more to him than the rushing waters 
or the revolving stars. The murmur of the world he had left, 
though it would still be in his ears, would begin to be first a mere 
sign or token of the past,—-like the faded flowers which we have 
kept as a memorial of some long past journey,—and then scarcely 
even so much as this, a sound only more variable and not more 
interesting than the roar of the cataract beneath. We doubt 
much whether a reasonable hope of returning to the world, and 
mingling actively again in its life, would not keep longer alive 
human interests and human powers, even in one cast, like Alexander 
Selkirk, on an island far beyond the sight of man, than the mere 
vision of men, even if combined with regular receipt of intelligence 
so long as it continued to interest him,—would in one who felt 
that, for all practical purposes, he was cast on an island between 
the life of time and the life of eternity. 





IS MARRIAGE A CONTRACT? 
N R. JUSTICE BLACKBURN has we suspect made an end 
! ‘of the law upon breach of promise of marriage. Indeed he 
says there is no law, only a popular sentiment, and whenever the 
circumstances do not evoke that sentiment there is an end of the 
chance of legal redress for the “injured” plaintiff. Mr. Lister, 
“‘ formerly a canyass-dealer in Leeds,” and a man of 55, proposed, 
it appears, to Mrs. Patience Wray, a well-preserved widow of 69 
who had buried three husbands, but retained jointures producing 
about 7001. a year. The old lady, who is not represented as either 
doting or incompetent, accepted her suitor, the day was fixed, and 
a marriage settlement was drawn up securing her apparently the 
better half of her own property, a sensible business-like arrange- 
ment enough. The day, the 15th February, was fixed, the car- 
riages were ordered, the breakfast was cooked, when on the morn- 
ing of the marriage the widow sent word that she had changed her 
mind, and positively refused to fulfil her engagement. Mr, Lister, 
annoyed at finding himself the laughing-stock of all Leeds, and 
enraged at the loss of the money he had risked so much ridicule to 
obtain, went toa solicitor, who it would seem thought there was a 
chauce of obtaining 1,0007. damages. We really cannot blame the 
attorney except for his ignorance as to the ways of juries and the 
ideas of Mr. Justice Blackburn. The case must have seemed to 
any average mind more than sufficiently simple. Mrs. Wray was 
an old goose who had recovered her judgment just in time, 
and Mr. Lister a mercenary person with as little delicacy in 
his composition as was very well possible. But nevertheless 
there was the contract, and if it had been one for the 
delivery of sugar the silly person must have handed it over to 
the mercenary one without the slightest reference to their respec- 
tive qualities. There were no * blighted affections,” or “ broken 
vows,” or ‘diminished chances,” or ‘injured beauties” to talk 
about to the jury, but neither are there in any other action for 
performance of contract, yet the Court does justice all the same. 
Every contract is “mercenary ” in Leeds as well as other } laces, 
at least we never heard of a bargain for iron, or coffee, or mohair 
in which the contractor did not expect to make something, or was 
moved by any other idea than the hope of certain cash. That a 
contract for marriage is regarded by the law as simply one among 


Court always listens to evidence of the loss in position and mom. 
she is supposed to have sustained, asks the defendant's income and 
prospects, and estimates by the direct pecuniary loss the amount 
of damage to be awarded. This, however, was not the view of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn. Before the case had been Opened he 
asked Mr. Seymour, plaintiff's counsel, whether it was needfy] for 
the sake of “decency and public justice” to bring the suit inty 
Court at all, and predicted a verdict giving one farthing da 

He ‘never knew this action brought by a man when the 
man recovered a shilling.” Mr. Seymour with great plug 
still fought through the prejudged suit, basing his client, 
claim of course on simple contract right, the contract wy 
proved, the loss of income was admitted, and then the following 
extraordinary scene took place:—‘‘ Mr. Seymour: I do not ag 
for large damages, but I hope the jury will not insult the plaintig 
—The Judge: I hope they will. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, yyy 
will have to find a verdict for the plaintiff—A Juryman; Ty 
question with us is the amount which will carry costs.—T}, 
Judge: The question to be considered by you is whether this may} 
feelings as a fortune-hunter have suffered so as to call for compe. 
sation.— Mr. Seymour: My Lord, do not call him a fortune-hunter, 
—The Judge: Well, then, a gentleman of fifty-five seeking tp 
marry a widow of sixty-nine with a jointure. (Laughter.)—The 
jury then returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages one fay. 
thing.” In other words, the Judge lays it down as a principle that 
selfish mercenary and indelicate persons are not entitled to apped 
to the Courts, and in open court asks the jury to “insult” plain. 
tiffs who are pressing legal rights in opposition to public sentiment, 
The trial has been described everywhere as a discreditable farce, 
but it was rather a pantomime, with Justice for pantaloon and the 
Judge for harlequin. A foolish or mercenary or indelicate per. 
son has just as much right to appeal to the laws as the wisest or 
most respectable, just as much entitled to a fair and decorow 
hearing, and Mr. Lister did not get it. It was not thus, but by 
patience and courteous firmness, by repelling all popular feeling 
and maintaining legal right as sacred, that our older race of Judge 
upheld the dignity of their office. 

The sentiment under which Mr. Justice Blackburn acted is patent 
to every reader of the report. He thought with the crowd who 
thronged the Court that damages for breach of promise were in- 
tended to salve wounded honour and revive blighted affections, 
to act as a punishment for the broken vows of the lover and 
a cordial for the broken heart of the maiden. In this case 
there was neither honour nor affection, vow nor heart, and 
the judge therefore dismissed the suit with the ridicule which 
everywhere except in a Court created to enforce the fulfilment of 
contracts it undoubtedly deserved. ‘The crowd cheered him voci- 
ferously, so he obtained doubtless the reward he expected ; but in 
what sort of position does he leave the law? The action for breach 
of promise is either based upon the supposition of pecuniary damage 
sustained, or on that of damage done to the affections of the jilted, 
or on both. In the former case the law has been simply set at 
naught, for even a Leeds jury will scarcely hold that character is 
to be considered when enforcing a bargain, that Smith may refuse 
to pay his tailor if the tailor is given to drink, or Jones repudiate 
bills for wine unless the merchant can prove that he is a young and 
a sensible man. Nor are civil judges understood to affirm that sex 
makes a difference in the legal liability to be applied to for debts, 
Spinsters’ and widows’ property is distrained, and they are impri- 
soned, and are rather more troubled about their debts than their 
fathers or husbands would have been. No small proportion 
of the smaller shops in Great Britain and at least one-third of the 
country inns are kept by women. Is Mr. Justice Blackbum 
prepared to rule that they are not bound to supply the goods 
they promise or pay the bills they contract, that their age is to be 
taken into consideration, or that any degree of silliness short of 
mental irresponsibility releases them from the effect of their 
signatures? The question is answered by putting it, but under 
| the alternative theory what sort of a law is that for breach of pro- 
| mise of marriage? Have we really arate of payment for affections, 
| a tariff for broken hearts, a schedule of charges for lovers’ vows, 
| Varying as per warmth and reiteration? Does the law really 

intend plaintiffs to do like the tailors, and pile up charges accord- 
ing to their own epithets, rising five per cent. with “ fine,” ten with 
“superfine,” thirty with ‘extra superfine,” and fifty with “ extra 
superfine double-milled” promises and vows? If the injury sus- 
| tained is material, why refuse a hearing to Mr. Lister, whose counsel 
pleaded nothing else ; if a mental one, of what value are the great 
damages juries are so eager to award? If the injury is material 
/a man can lose his money just as well as a woman, if mental surely 





many is proved by the fact that when a woman is plaintiff the | he is supposed capable of feeling as well as inflicting the “ tortures 
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J the betrayed.” The truth is the action is based upon both | this third wife, who also died before him in 1567, leaving the 


ideas. ‘The forlorn lady—we strike out of course cases of seduc- 
tion, which ought not to be punished incidentally but directly— 
Eo capital in time, youth, and good looks, and to have been 
ived of the advantagés she expected and was promised from 
the new position. A counsel clever in such cases always mixes up 
al] those losses into one hash of declamation,—the wound to the 
irgin heart and the blighted prospect of furniture, the chill upon 
g affections and the passed-away hope of a carriage, the 
jury the lover has committed and the expectations he has a 
‘cht to entertain from his aunt. Damages vary according to 
means, that is, according to the chance which has been taken 
away, and though age and sex and personal qualities are elements 
jn the account they are not the principal ones. 

One good, however, must result from the speeches of Mr. 
Justice Blackburn. If the mental injury sustained is the only 
one to be considered, as he and the crowd agreed, the law, which is 
a blot on our statute-book, at variance with our whole system of 
marrying by choice and not by an arrangement with which choice 
has nothing to do, must be in a fair way to repeal. The man is 
already debarred by opinion from action,—though men have been 
known to die of a jilt,—and the girl who really feels the mental 
emotion is precisely the one who never appears as plaintiff. It is 
Amelia Roper, the girl to whom one man is nearly as good as 
another, who looks to marriage as a man looks toa partnership, as a 
respectable way of “ establishing” herself, who accepts damages as 
asolace for a wounded heart, and allows her friends to produce 
the letters which prove the affection never given, and gain the 
gash which is so much more tangible. Hitherto she has been able 
to plead loss of position,—of advantage solemnly contracted for, 
but Mr. Justice Blackburn has cut away that ground from under 
her counsel’s feet. ‘There is only the heart to be healed, and hearts 
are not healed with extorted cash. 








THE HOWARDS.—(THIRD PERIOD.) 

HE third Duke was succeeded by his grandson, Thomas, 
eldest son of the beheaded Earl of Surrey. Surrey had also 
another son, Henry, who was restored in blood in the Ist year of 
Elizabeth, adhered to the Cecils, was a parasite of Carr, was 
created Earl of Northampton, was mixed up in the Overbury 
murder, and died June 15, 1614, just in time to escape the sub- 
sequent investigation. He was an accomplished scholar. Whether 
he was as bad a man as he is described by many writers may be 

doubted, but he was a fawning courtier of the bad Stuart school. 
Thomas Howard, the elder brother of the Earl of Northampton, 
who succeeded his grandfather as fourth Duke of Norfolk, on the 
death of his father, the Earl of Surrey, was taken with his 
brother and sisters from the care of their mother, and committed 
to that of their aunt, the Duchess of Richmond. There seems to 
have been a design to educate them all strictly as Protestants, and 
the Duchess with this view placed them under the tuition of Foxe, 
of “ Book of Martyrs” renown. Their mother a few years after- 
wards re-married and had a family by her second husband. On 
the accession of Queen Mary the children were taken from Foxe's 
care and placed under that of White, the Catholic Bishop of 
Lincoln, The effect of this mixed religious training on Surrey’s 
children was that the young Duke became a Protestant, and 
his brother Henry (privately) a Catholic. The Duke succeeded 
to a diminished paternal estate, parts of the Howard real estate 
having been granted away, and all the personalty having been 
similarly disposed of. He was already, however, married to the 
Lady Mary Fitzalan, daughter and heiress of Henry Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel, a family to which the Howards were already 
related through the Mowbray match. By this great heiress he had 
ason, Philip, born in 1557, King Philip of Spain being one of his 
godfathers, thus as it were marking him out for a champion of the 
Romish faith. But the birth of his heir was purchased by the 
death of his wife (at Arundel House in the Strand) at the early 
age of sixteen, but already with the reputation of ‘‘a very learned 
lady.” He next married Margaret Audley, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Lord Audley, of Walden, in Essex, Chancellor of England, 
by whom he had two sons, who lived to maturity, ‘Thomas, after- 
wards Ear] of Suffolk and ancestor of the Suffolk branch of the 
Howards, and Lord William Howard, who obtained with his wife, 
Elizabeth Dacre, Naworthin Cumberland, &c., and is the “ Belted 
Will” of Scott, but known in tradition as “ Bauld Wylie,” the 
ancestor of the present Earl of Carlisle and the Howards of 
Corby. His second Duchess died after the birth of Lord Wil- 
liam, and the Duke married a third time, but had no issue by 








Duke a widower of 37 years ofage. On the accession of Elizabeth 
he had been received into great favour by that Queen, and in the 


to be injured in her feelings, and to have lost part of | first year of her reign was elected a Knight of the Garter. He 


had the nominal command given him the next year of the forces 
sent to expel the French from Scotland, but remained at Berwick 
to secure it while Lord Grey of Wilton entered Scotland. He 
arrived, however, at the leaguer before Leith April 28, 1560, 
and remained till its surrender and the conclusion of peace in July 
following. The next year he was constituted Lieutenant-General 
of the North. But the death of his third wife in 1567 opened to 
him a new and fatal field of ambition. Mary of Scotland had con- 
sented to submit her guilt or innocence in the matter of Darnley’s 
death to a commission to be held at York, and in September, 1568, 
and Norfolk was appointed Chief Commissioner. He was certainly at 
that time fully convinced of Mary's guilt ;—he had never seen her, 
but he lent an ear to the insinuations of Maitland of Lethington, 
said to proceed from the Regent Murray, of the desirability of a 
marriage between the Duke and the Royal captive, her release, 
her restoration to the Crown of Scotland, and her public recognition 
as successor to that of England. Maitland is said as a persuasive 
to have assured the Duke that Mary was innocent. It is not easy to 
tell what object either Maitland or Murray had in this proposal for 
Maitland is always Machiavellian and inscrutable beyond any other 
man of the age. It is conjectured by Dr. Lingard that Murray's 
object was a merely temporary one. His return to Scotland from 
the conferences was threatened to be intercepted by gatherings of 
Mary’s friends in Scotland on the borders and in the northern 
counties of England, and he wished to procure (as he did) a letter 
from Mary to her friends to offer no obstruction to his journey. 
In default of positive evidence this may be accepted as a not 
improbable solution. In January, 1569, Murray himself saw the 
Duke on the subject, and sent Sir Robert Melville to Mary. But 
neither party seems to have entirely consented when the sudden 
removal of the conferences to Westminster might have served as a 
warning to Norfolk that Elizabeth had her eye on the game. 

On his return Norfolk was received ungraciously at Court, and an- 
ticipating the accusation he assured Elizabeth that no project of mar- 
riage between the Queen of Scots and himself had originated with 
him. The Queen then put the following question to him :—‘ But 
would you not marry the Scottish Queen if you knew that it would 
tend to the tranquillity of the realm and the safety of my person ?” 
To which the Duke replied, ‘* Madam, that woman shall never be my 
wife who has been your competitor, and whose husband cannot 
sleep in security on his pillow.” Elizabeth seemed to be satisfied 
with this answer, and to all outward appearance dismissed all 
suspicion of Norfolk and renewed her former cordiality towards 
him. But the Duke’s evil genius did not allow him to desist after 
this first warning. In the spring of the same year he entered into 
a cabal with the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, which Leicester 
also joined, to remove Cecil from the counsels of the Queen. They 
began by absenting themseives from the Council, and when 
Elizabeth inquired the cause Leicester made a violent attack on 
Cecil. Elizabeth, however, as warmly defended him ; but Cecil 
bent to the storm so far as to confine himself for the present more 
strictly to his administrative duties. Finding, however, the 
Queen resolved to retain him, the confederate Lords conceived a 
more dangerous plan. ‘They revived the idea of a marriage 
between Norfolk and the Queen of Scots, and her release, hoping 
thus to get all the power of the Government into their hands and 
to be able to dictate to Elizabeth. Norfolk affected at first to dis- 
like the idea, and then proposed instead first Leicester himself 
and then his own brother Henry as a husband for Mary, but at 
last he consented to come forward himself. A meeting was 
then held with Mary’s agent and the envoy of Murray, and a 
joint letter written to the Scottish Queen in the names of the 
four English peers, proposing that she should be restored to her 
throne and receive a confirmation of her claim to the succession in 
England on the following conditions:—That she should never 
impugn the right of Elizabeth or of the heirs of her body ; should 
conclude a perpetual league, offensive and defensive, with England ; 
should allow the Protestant religion to be established in Scotland ; 
should receive her disobedient subjects to favour ; should procure 
from the Duke of Anjou a renunciation of all claims she might have 
ceded to him; and lastly, should consent to a marriage with the 
Duke of Norfolk. Mary agreed to the first five conditions, and to 
the last also provided the consent of Elizabeth to the marriage were 
obtained. The four Lords proposed all the articles except the mar- 
riage with Norfolk in the English Council, they were assented to, 
and agents were sent to Scotland to secure the agreement of the 
two parties there. Maitland was to come to London and break 
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the Norfolk match to Elizabeth. But Norfolk did not wait for 
this to enter into a regular correspondence with Mary, and to 
pledge himself to her deeply. A divorce was to be obtained from 
Bothwell, who had formally consented thereto. Cecil had been made 
acquainted with the plan, and replied that if Elizabeth would ap- 
prove the marriage might succeed, ‘* But I wish,” he says, “ myself 
as free from the consideration thereof as I have been from the 
intelligence of devising thereof.” Elizabeth, however, doubtless 
already knew of the whole plan, as it is certain that Murray's agent 
had disclosed it before leaving for Scotland. ‘The consent of the 
French and Spanish Courts had been obtained. But the Scot:h 
Parliament, to whom the first five English articles were sub- 
mitted by Murray with a recommendation of them, at once 
rejected them, as also a motion respecting a divorce from Both- 
well, with such indignation that Maitland thought it advisable 
to take refuge among the clansmen of Athol. A report of 
the proceedings in Parliament reached Elizabeth at Farnham. 
She invited Norfolk to dinner, and as she rose from table 
advised him to beware on what pillow he should rest his head. 
Leicester, alarmed at this ominous remark, affected a severe 
illness. Elizabeth hastened to his bedside, and then with sighs 
and tears the Earl confessed to her his disloyalty in having 
without her knowledge attempted to marry her rival to one 
of her subjects. Leicester kept himself ill three days, and then 
was forgiven and recovered. Norfolk was severely reprimanded, 
and forbidden on his allegiance ever to entertain the project. He 
assented with an appearance of cheerfulness, but soon observed that 
whenever he came into the Royal presence Elizabeth met his eye 
with looks of disdain and anger, that the courtiers avoided his 
company, and that Leicester treated him in public as an enemy. 
He retired from Court, promising to return within a week. From 
Kenninghall he wrote to Elizabeth expressing his fear that if he 
remained at Court he should be thrown into prison. ‘The 
Queen sent hima peremptory order to return at once, new Commis- 
sioners with an armed force were ordered to secure the person of the 
Queen of Scots, and her apariments were searched for documents. 
Mary’s friends afterwards said that if Norfolk had only remained 
a few days longer at Kenninghall he would have been joined by 
all the ancient nobility, and Elizabeth would have been compelled 
to come to terms- [lis friends advised him to stay, but his heart 
failed him, and he began his journey towards the Court. But 
meanwhile Murray, alarmed at the attitude of the Scotch Par- 
liament, had sent to Elizabeth his correspondence with Nor- 
folk, and thrown all the blame of originating the match on 
the Duke, asserting that he himself assented to it for his own 
safety. So when Norfolk was within three miles of the Court 
he was arrested and committed to the Tower on the 9th of 
October. On hearing of this arrest the Northern Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland in the middle of November 
unfurled the banners of rebellion, and issued a proclamation in 
which the captivity of the Duke of Norfolk was the first alleged 
grievance, and on the 28th November they began a second pro- 
clamation with these words :-—‘‘ It hath been faithfully and deli- 
berately considered and devised by the high and mighty Prince 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk, Henry Earl of Arundel, William Earl 
of Pembroke, and the said Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, &c., &c., to make known the true succession of the Crown, &c.” 
On this the Duke wrote in December from the Tower to Elizabeth, 
solemnly denying any complicity in the rebellion, and protested that 
he never meant to proceed in his marriage with Queen Mary, and 
notwithstanding the presunptions against his innocence he was re- 
leased from the ‘Tower in the following year, on giving a solemn 
promise not to correspond any more with the Queen of Scots. But in 
1570and 1571 he did renew his correspondence with her, pledged his 
faith to her, endeavoured to plan her éscape from prison, sent sup- 
plies down to her friends in Scotland, and negotiated with foreign 
powers to land forces,—his friends say only in Scotland, but most 
probably wherever they would be most useful. Some of the corres- 
pondence fell into Elizabeth's hands, the Duke was again sent to 





the Tower in September, 1571, arraigned on charges of treason | 


in January, 1572, and condemned, but not executed till the 2nd 
of June, Elizabeth refusing to sign the warrant till Cecil obtained 
a solemn address from Parliament to her to do so. After all this 
the great Queen can hardly be held open to much censure for this 
execution. 

Philip Howard, eldest son of the beheaded Duke, who succeeded 
him in such estates as were entailed, was born in June, 1557, and 
soon after his father’s death, when about fifteen, was sent with 
his two brothers to Cambridge, and when eighteen resorted to Court, 
where (according to his Catholic biographer) he led a very dissi- 
pated and expensive life, neglected altogether his young wife, 


Anne, daughter and coheiress of Thomas the last Lord Dang 
of Gilsland, to whom he had been married in the latter part of 
1571, and his grandfather, the Earl of Arundel, and that 
Earl’s other daughter, Lady Lumley, by which conduct he not 
only forfeited a great portion of the estates which he Would 
have inherited from both these families, but involved himself in 
considerable debt. But one of the greatest grievances againgt him 
at this time with the Catholics was his courting assiduously thy 
favour of Queen Elizabeth. This conduct produced some effect 
on the Queen, for on the death of his grandfather in 1580, by 
which event he inherited Arundel Castle and a part of the Fitzaday 
estates, he was summoned to Parliament as Karl of Arundel ang 
restored in blood. But the Catholics had their eye on him, and jg 
1581 he began to waver in his Protestantism, and about two Yeary 
afterwards became a Catholic. Ile is now said (by the sam 
biographer) to have entirely altered his course of life, to hay 
become an attached and constant husband, and, as it appears, a rej. 
gious enthusiast and ascetic of the deepest dye,—in fact he fa 
wholly into the hands of the extreme Catholic and Jesuit party, 
Cardinal Allen and Father Southwell being his intimate corresp. 
dents and advisers. Te is said to have brought over his brothe 
“ Belted Will” to similar opinions, and they resolved to lea 
England secretly in order to enjoy their new opinions more freely; 
but the Queen getting information of the plan, it was frustrated, 
and she invited herself to a banquet at Arundel House. Afte 
it was over ‘lizabeth gave the Earl many thanks for the entertaip. 
ment, and informed him that he was a prisoner in his own houg, 
His brother Lord William was also arrested, but after an exani. 
nation they were shortly both set at liberty. Again, however, th 
Earl resolved to execute his plan of leaving England secretly. He 
accordingly set sail from Littlehampton with two attendants, bu 
Walsingham had obtained information of his intention, he wa 
intercepted at sea, and on April 25, 1585, by order of the Privy 
Council commitied to the Tower. + A charge was brought agains 
him in the Star Chamber that he had supported Romish priests 
contrary to law, and had held correspondence with Cardinal Alla 
and Parsons the Jesuit, the Queen's enemies, that he had publicly ia 
writing questioned the justice of the kingdom, and that he hal 
intentions of departing the realm without licence. He acknov. 
ledged the alleged correspondence, but asserted it was not treasos- 
able, but of a wholly spiritual character,—for the rest he 
pleaded ignorance of the laws. He was fined 10,000/. and 
sentenced to be imprisoned during the Queen’s pleasure. The 
invasion of the Spanish Armada proved fatal to the noble 
prisoner. Ile caused a mass to the Holy Ghost to be said, 
and a course of devotions to be used for twenty-four hous 
together. According to his own subsequent account these exer. 
cises were caused by a report that had reached him that there wa 
to be a general massacre of the Catholics: according to bis 
enemies they were prayers for the success of the Armada. Wit 
nesses were induced to come forward who asserted that the Eal 
had openly expressed his joy at the news of the invasion, ani 
ordered the religious devotions in accordance with that feeling 
Whether this was true or not, it is certain from the account give 
by his Catholic biographer that Arundel when cross-examined be 
fore the Council fenced like a dexterous Jesuit where an innocett 
man would have given plain answers. Whether the charges, how 
ever, were brought home to him is quite another matter, and pr 
bably to be answered in the negative. He was brought from th 
Tower and publicly arraigned in Westminster Hall on the lt 
April, 1589, wascondemned for high treason, andsentence pronouneel 
upon him. Elizabeth, however, did not execute him, but kept hia 
close prisoner in the ower (his wife and friends being refused a- 
mittance to him) till his death, October 19, 1595. 

Heleft an only son, ‘Thomas, born in 1585, who together with his 
sister, about two years older, was brought up by his mother, th 
widowed Countess,a Roman Catholicenthusiast entirely in the hands 
of the Jesuits, who spared no attention to secure them both in be 
own faith. ‘The girl died at sixteen in a consumption, as devout s 
Catholic as her mother could desire, but the son, though he r 
mained a Catholic for a few years after his marriage and emand- 
pation from his mother’s control, gradually abandoned thoe 


' opinions, to the great grief of his mother, who survived till 163), 


| gon entreating them both to embrace Catholicism. 


leaving letters addressed to him and to her eldest surviving grani- 
She, or rather 
the priests of a Jesuit establishment she had set up at Ghent, had 
converted the eldest grandson Lord Maltravers in 1624 on bis 
deathbed. Queen Elizabeth made no attempt to take young 
Thomas Howard from the care of his mother, though it was some 
times talked of, and he was much countenanced by her favourite 
the Earl of Essex, who predicted well for his future caret. 
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Jn the accession of James I. he was not only restored in blood by Act 
of Parliament, but also to all such titles of honour and precedence as 
his father had lost by his attainder; and also to the honour, state, 
and dignity of Earl of Surrey, and to such dignity of baronies as 
Thomas his grandfather, fourth Duke of Norfolk, lost by his 
attainder. In 1606 he married Lady Alethea ‘Talbot, third daughter 
and coheiress of Gilbert Earl of Shrewsbury, who on the death of 
her two sisters without issue brought large possessions to her hus- 
band. In 1607 he wassworn of the Privy Council, and in the same 
ear James I. stood godfather to his eldest son James. His heaith 
had been always sickly, and in 1609 he sect out on his travels to 
Italy to endeavour to recruit it. During his absence his cousin 
Thomas, Viscount Howard of Lindon, to whom he was heir, died, 
pat the grettest part of the Viscount’s po-sessions were transferred 
to Arundel’s uncle, the Karl of Suffolk, and his children, On 
Arandel’s return from abroad in May, 1611, he was installed as a 
Knight of the Garter. Ie and his wife accompanied the Elector 
Palatine and his bride as far as Heidelberg on their marriage in 
1613. He then repaired again to Italy, where he devoted himself 
to the fine arts,—sculpture, design, painting, and architecture, with 
which pursuits his name will be always associated in history. He 
returned in November, 1614. Ie then sent his two eldest sons on 
their travels to Italy, but the elder, James, as we have said, died on 
hisreturn at Ghent. The Earl inherited the family pride of his 
ancestor Surrey, and exhibited it in a quarrel of ceremonial with 
the French Ambaszador, the brother of the French favourite 
De Luynes, whom he had been appointed to attend, and in 1621 he 
had the sharp words about their ancestors with Lord Spencer 
already related which led to his being sent to the ‘Tower ; but he was 
released on making submission. He was one of three Commissioners 
who had temporary charge of the Great Seal on the fall of Bacon, 
and on August 29, 1621, was constituted Earl Marshal for life, 
witha pension of 2,000/ perannum, and revived the Earl Marshal's 
Court, a very arbitrary and unconstitutional tribunal ; and Lord 
Arandel’s haughty temper was held to aggravate the grievance. 
On December 22, 1625, he had a grant of the wardship of the 
body and lease of the lands of Henry Lord Stafford, the descen- 
dant of the Duke of Buckingham, during his minority, together 
with Lord Stafford’s fine in the Court of Wards of 500 marks. ‘This 
young nobleman died under age in 1637, and Lord Arundel having 
made a match between Mary Stafford the sister of his ward and 
his own fifth son William Howard, they were on the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1640, created Baron and Baroness of Stafford, and, appa- 
rently to prevent dispute as to the precedency of the barony, 
William Howard was further created November 11, 1640, Viscount 
Stafford. ‘This is the unfortunate nobleman who was imprisoned 


' asa Catholic peer in the reign of Charles II., attainted in 1678, 


and executed for alleged complicity in the Popish plot, December 
29,1680. His son was made Earl Stafford in 1688, but the title 
became extinct in 1762. In 1824 the attainder of 1678 was 
reversed, and the barony of Stafford revived in the Jerningham 


| that there was no good reason for the sad reverse. 





family, who represent the attainted nobleman through heiresses. 
About a year after obtaining the wardship of Lord Stafford, the 
Earl of Arundel fell int » disgrace at Court by contriving themarriage 
of his eldest surviving son Henry Frederick Lord Maltravers with | 
the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, eldest daughter of Esmé, Duke of 
Lennox, without the knowledge of the King, who had designed her | 
as a Royal ward for Archibald, Lord Lorne, afterwards the 
celebrated Marquis of Argyll. ‘The Earl and Counte-s of Arundel | 
were first placed in restraint at their house at Horsley, Surrey, and 
afterwards committed to the Tower, and the Lord Maltravers and | 
his young bride were put under the custody of Abbot, Archbishop of | 
Canterbury. ‘he [arl was also heavily fined, but the House | 
of Lords resented his arrest as a breach of privilege, and Charles | 
had to release him. He gradually regained the King’s favour, and | 
served on several commis-ions, attending the King to Scotland 
to his coronation, and in his plain but affectedly antique dress 
and stately bearing throwing into the shade all the glittering 
courtiers. Hay Varl of Carlisle used to say, “ Here comes the 
Earl of Arundel in his plain stuf and trunk hose, and his | 
beard in his teeth, that looks more like a nobleman than 
any of us.” In 1627 he was by Act of Parliament created 
Baron Fitzalan, Lord of Clun and Oswaldestre and Maltravers, | 
which two baronies of Fitzalan and Maltravers were then annexed | 
to the title and dignity of Earl of Arundel, and settled upon him 
and the heirs male of his body, with remainder to the heirs of his | 
body, remainder to his uncle Lord William Howard and the heirs | 
male of his body, with remainder to him-elf and his heirs for ever. 
He received the appoiutment of Chief Justice of the Forests North 


attachment to this family, being sent in 1636 as an ambassador to 
endeavour to procure the restitution of the Palatinate by the 
Emperor, and on his return he had Treasury warrants for nearly 
20,0001. spent by hii over and above his allowance of 6/. per diem. 
On the breaking out of the Scotch disturbances the King appointed 
Arundel General of the forces against them, as Clarendon says, for 
the negative qualification of not loving either Scots or Puritans, but 
he adds,—neither did he love any one else. Clarendon, it is to 
be observed, was prejudiced against the Karl, and in the Long 
Parliament was the chief mover against his Marshal's Court. 
Arundel, however, did not like his position, and contrived to be 
ill, his dislike to Wentworth throwing his bias at this time 
towards the popular party. He presided at the trial of Strafford, 
and on June 29, 1641, presented a remonstrance and petition 
to be restored to the Dukedom of Norfolk, which had no 
immediate effect. Not loving either party in the struggle 
which he saw impending the Earl resolved to quit England, and 
in July, 1641, was appointed to conduct the Queen Mother of 
France abroad. He was accompanied by his wife, from whom he 
parted (as it proved finally) at Antwerp, and repaired again to his 
beloved Italy in company with his grandsons. Here he formed 
the celebrated collections of antiquities still known by hisname. But 
this visit to Italy was an unhappy one to him in two respects. 
His eldest grandson ‘Thomas became permanently affected in the 
brain, and his third grandson Philip going from him to Milan 
was there converted to Catholicism by a Dominican friar, and joined 
that order, to the great distress of his grandfather, becoming ulti- 
mately Cardinal Howard. The Earl's sole hopes then centred in 
his second grandson, Henry. Arundel kept on excellent terms 
with both parties in the Civil Wars in England, recognized the 
authority and was absent by leave of the Parliament, and yet was , 
created by the King June 6, 1644, Earl of Norfolk. He died 
October 4, 1644, at Padua, as he was preparing to return to Eng- 
land, his son Lord Mowbray and his grandson being present. 








THE PETERSBURG DISASTER. 
[From our SpecrAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
New York, August 6, 1864. 
An attempt was made on Saturday last, July 30, to carry the 
works before Petersburg by assault, and the result was signal and 
inglorious failure,—a failure of that kind which does not dis- 
hearten, but which vexes and makes ashamed, and adds to the 
sorrow for death and suffering both the aggravating reflection that 
our men died and suffered in vain and the stinging consciousness 
In truth the 
plan was well laid, and all worked well up to the supreme decisive 
moment, and then some bungler’s hand wrought confusion and 
defvat. An important work in front of General Burnside’s division, 
and which defended a commanding hill, the possession of which 
was all-important to General Lee's maintenance of his position, was 
mined; Lee was deceived by the successful demonstration north 
of the James mentioned in my last letter into withdrawing about 
12,000 men from the works at Petersburg for the defence of 
Richmond itself ; the mine was sprung, the fort destroyed, and 
those who held it put out of the fight, all Grant’s artillery opened 
upon the enemy, and then in the midst of the confusion cause] by 
the explosion and the cannonade the assault was made through 
the breach. The plan was good, the means for its successful execution 
were ample,—why did it fail ? Simply because the assaulting 
column, which should have been composed of the coolest and most 
intrepid troops in the army, men who had been long accustomed to 
fight at close quarters and to use the bayonet, was made up in part 


‘of negro regiments comparatively inexperienced, and in part of 


heavy artillery and dismounted cavalry who are serving asinfantry 
in General Burnside’s corps. ‘These troops charged, and at first so 
bravely that it is plain that under the ordinary circumstances of 
battle they would have behaved as handsomely as any soldiers in 
the world. ‘They pierced a thick abatis, they made their way 
over tripping wires concealed by standing oats which threw them 


'down upon spikes similarly concealed, and they did this under 


asharp fire. For the movement was not made as promptly as it 
should have been, and the enemy had time to recover partly from 
the shock of the explosion and the cannonade before the head of 
the assaulting column entered the breach. Here the troops stil] 


| behaved well, carried part of the line, took between 300 and 400 


prisoners, and turned some of the abandoned guns upon the enemy. 
But they were not alert and vigorous enough in their movements to 
prevent most of the occupants of the work they had entered from 


of Trent. Ile was also sent to condole with Elizabeth of Bohemia} retreating to the second line, from which and from enfilading 
on the death of her husband, and seems to have formed a particular | positions of the line attacked a tremendous fire was poured upon 
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them. Now was the time for a rush of the whole column up the 
slope, the crest of which was the commanding position of the 
inner works of the enemy. If this could have been seized and held 
for a short time the whole Union line would have been advanced 
and the town most surely taken. But instead of advancing 
the men hesitated,—the utmost efforts of their officers could 
not bring them to the charge in anything like handsome style. 
Two or three attempts were made, but they were feeble and _half- 
hearted. Under such circumstances hesitation is perdition, and so it 
proved in this instance. Our own men wavered and fell back, the 
negroes were then led forward, they broke and rushed pell-mell to 
the rear; all became confusion. Now the cause of this was not, 
or was but in a comparatively small degree, the fire to which the 
(I am writing not from mere hearsay or news- 


men were exposed. 
A new 


paper report.) It was their own excited imagination. 
and undefined dread of a new and untried danger filled their 
minds. The explosion of their own mine in the grey of the 
morning—it took place at half-past four, after an hour and more of 
delay and suspense—had produced a profound and very apparent 
sensation among them. ‘They had seen a large earthwork with its 
guns and garrison blown up into the air by 10,000 pounds of 
powder, and stories of counter-mining by the enemy having been 
rife in camp for days before, they suddenly took a notion that the 
hill which they were to assault had been mined, and they could 
not be brought to brave this untried and fruitless peril. ‘The 
sight which they had seen (for the first time every man of them’ 
just before unnerved them. They shrank from this venture —it 
was not fighting. And so, although their officers fell before and 
around them by scores in the endeavour to lead them to the 
assault, they could not be brought up to it. Possibly if the 
assaulting column had been made up of picked regiments of the 
best corps instead of regiments chosen by lot from the least distin- 
guished, the result might have been the same; but at least so 
important a service should have been committed to the men whose 
tried coolness and determination made them the fittest men to 
undertake it. As might have been expected, more men were lost 
in the retreat than in the attack, which, so hesitating had been 
the whole affair, was not given up until mid-day. 

This reverse had at first a more depressing effect upon the sup- 
porters of the Government than any which the Union army has 
suffered since the first battle of Manassas Plains (Bull-Run). 
Yet this feeling was not justified by the loss incurred. For in the 
vain assault upon Fredericksburg heights Burnside lost 1,500 
killed, 6,000 wounded, and 700 prisoners; but in this affair the 
killed and wounded amount to 2,500, and the prisoners taken, 
according to the account of the Confederates themselves, were 
1,200, making the whole loss less than 4,000, or less by 2,300 than 
the mere wounded at Fredericksburg. The moral effect of the 
defeat in this instance was owing to the conclusion, hastily drawn, 
that if Lee can hold his lines at Petersburg with 30,000 men, what 
is to prevent his using his other thousands elsewhere—at Wash- 
ington, for instance, or in Pennsylvania, or at Atlanta? The 
Peace pro-Slavery Democrats raised a great outcry, and for a day 
or two had many listeners; but the mass of the people soon 
recovered their equanimity and their determination. Gold ad- 
vanced only 34 per cent., which with us is a mere trifle under 
present circumstances. What will next be done depends probably 
upon General Lee; but Grant, and the Government, and the 
people, stand firm. The reverse, however, scores one more against 
Mr. Lincoln's re-election, though most unjustly. What fault was 
it of his ? 

I may properly say now what I learned from the front nearly 
a month ago, that Beauregard’s works before Petersburg are so 
strong that if defended by 50,000 men 200,000 could not carry 
them by assault. Yet this mine was not of General Grant's 
designing, and such an assault formed no part of his plan at any 
time. It was proposed by the Lieutenant-Colonel of a Penn- 
sylvania regiment who is an engineer, and General Grant con- 
sented to try it as a promising venture. The serious question for 
some one now is, ‘* Whose blunder caused the failure ?” 

The Confederate slaveholders have achieved another great 
success, though of a different kind, in Pennsylvania. They have 
sacked and burned the little town of Chambersburg. On Saturday 
morning last, just about the time of the assault upon Petersburg, 
a detachment of General Jubal Early’s forces, not more than 500 
strong, rode into the town, took possession of it, and exhibited 
a demand signed by Jubal himself for 100,000 dols. in gold 
or 500,000 dols. in Treasury notes, in default of which the 
place was to be burned. Now he of the wonderful name knew 
perfeetly well that Chambersburg could pay no such sum as that 
upon the spot, for it is a little place of only 5,000 inhabitants, and 





the centre of a population of small farmers. But the townspeople 
had managed to carry off their goods and provisions out of his reach 
and they must be made to suffer for his disappointment. There. 
fore the money not being produced the town was given Up to 
pillage and to flames. Men of course were robbed of what 
money they had about them, of their watches and their clothes, 
—the very clothes they wore. All the little shops were ransacked, 
what was portable and desirable was taken, and the rest destroyed, 
{In private houses women’s closets, bureaus, and trunks were broke, 
open, and their clothing and bed-linen destroyed before their eyes. 
their little trinkets were taken, and their modest hoards of finery 
used only on high days and holidays. ‘Then the houses were fir) 
It made no matter by whom they were occupicd or what wag the 
condition of the family, the torch was ruthlessly applied. Sick 
people were carried out by their friends that the bed from whic) 
they had risen and the house from which they had not hoped to go 
alive might be burned behind them. In one instance a dead body 
awaited burial, but the bereaved family could only obtain sufficient 
reprieve to enable them to inter it in the garden, and before they 
had finished their sad task they were driven from the hastily mage 
grave by the flames of their burning home. By nightfall py 
little remained of the town except heaps of smouldering ruins, Jy 
forming his judgment upon the nature of this act, the strictly 
neutral and absolutely impartial foreign observer will doubtleg 
give due weight to the facts that Chambersburg was of no mor 
military importance to General Lee, either as a strategic point 
or as a depot of munitions and subsistence, than any villag 
in Great Britain or France, and that while the Unig 
armies have of course seized upon all places which had such 
importance, and appropriated or destroyed the stores and broken. 
up lines of communication, there has throughout the war bee 
not a single instance of the pillaging and burning of a tow 
by the “ hordes of Northern Vandals” who have the audacity to 
go down to fight these “Southern gentlemen.” The peopk 
around Chambersburg behaved with their usual pusillanimity. My 
readers may remember that I have mentioned before that the 
inhabitants of this part of Pennsylvania are mostly descendants of 
George ILI.’s Hessians, who have learned to speak English only 
during the present generation. ‘They are the meanest-spirited and 
most sordid of the inhabitants of the Free States. It is said, 
however, that they were provoked to indignation and resistance in 
one case. One of the Southern gentlemen, an officer (said, but 
incorrectly, to have been Major Gilmore), was found setting fire to 
a poor widow's house. He was fired upon and brought dow 
wounded, when the infuriated people rushed upon him and trampled 
him to death. 1t is said, on the other hand, that he was killed, and 
that his dead body was spurned and kicked about. Remember 
what I have just said about these peop!e. ‘They have put upa 
piteous prayer for help from New York and New England, but our 
men are not very ready to give to or fight for those who in last 
year’s raid made them pay even for the water they drank as they 
marched past the doors of the houses they had come to protect, 
This raiding will probably be kept up, for Jefferson Davis bas 
declared his intention to carry fire and sword into the towns and 
villages of the North. In the interests of my country I hope that 
he will carry out his purpose to the best of his ability, and for th 
same reason I wish success to all deputations to Lord Palmerste 
which, in the words of the Manchester Examiner, are * introduced 
under the virtuous auspices of Lord Clanricarde,” and find “ a dis 
and impartial spokesman in Mr, Spence.” 
A YANKEE. 


interested 


MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 
* Specrator.” 

Munich, August 20, 1864. 
TueERE has been a good deal of attention drawn in this country 
a recent meeting of the Bavarian Bishops at Bamberg, the object 
of which has by many been freely asserted to have been to concett 
steps for an active campaign by ecclesiastical authors against certail 
tendencies on the part of some German Catholics, to favour views d 
a liberal philosophy, and to induce the young King of Bavaria 
countenance with the assistance of his secular arm a clerical | 
crusade against the innovations of science and inquiry, rather than 
merely to present him with a formal address of compliment on his 
accession. There is a general impression that this Episcopal 
gathering was prompted by a spirit of direct hostility against 
recent expressions in Catholic Germany, and particularly in the 
University of Munich, of opinions which do not partake of absolute 
deference to every whim and conceit of the Court of Rome. People 
look upon it as an attempt on the part of the Bishops to revived 
policy of uncompromising Ultramontanism, to re-awaken a systell 
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action in accordance with the latest effusions of the Roman Court, | 
and they ground their surmise on the well-known deference which 


the Bishops always have shown for every behest from Rome, what- 
ever may be their private feelings, and on the undisguised activity 
displayed by the Papal Nuncio immediately previous to this 
assembly, coupled with the equally undisguised dissatisfaction 
which this functionary has of late expressed at the doings and 
writings of that eminent Catholic divine Dr. Dillinger. Now it 
has often been held that the future destinies of Germany will take 
their definite shape from a religious antagonism between the two 
great rival sects of Christianity,—Protestantism and Catholicism 
jecording to this theory being fated at the critical moment to act 
as the elements of paramount attraction which will congregate the 
floating masses of the German people into two distinct and sharply 
separated political bodies. The notion is a very intelligible and 
plausible one. It presents itself seemingly with an impressive dis- 
play of historical vouchers for its correctness. ‘The last great fact 
of German history is that tremendous war of religious passions 
which lasted thirty years, and which undeniably divided the Ger- 
man people into two camps, the lines of which have never faded from 
recollection, and the traditions connected with which might, it is 
afirmed, be easily stirred afresh into a stimulant of unimpaired 
yirulence. That religious passions have not necessarily lost their 
force in this century for purposes of political agitation requires no 
illustration. Belfast vith its guttings and its ferocious mobs is 
before our eyes as evidence of the incendiary effect which at this hour 
of the day still resides in the rudest and vulgarest brands of fana 
tical frenzy if only pitched adroitly into an excited population. 
‘The religious convictions of a people must always remain an essen- 
tial element in its political revoiutions. I am far therefore from 
inclined to dismiss the religious differences of the German people 
asa point which is not likely to make itself felt in the event of a 
great crisis that should affect Germany as a whole, and incapable 
of imparting a hue of its own to parties in the country, but still 
Ido not think that to say that the religious distinction into 
Protestant and Catholic will be ultimately the capital element of 
political severance and political assimilation in Germany, and to 
consider that upon and around the pivot of the religious animosi- 
ties that can flow out of this distinction will really turn the practi- 
cal upshot of events, is to take a correct estimate, intellectually and 
politically, of German fecling. The estimate is in my opinion an 
obsolete one, founded on the impressions suggested by a state of 
things which existed very decidedly some twenty years ago, but 
which since then has been gradually crumbling away under the 
twofold action of political changes consequent on the settlement 
of 1815, which deprived the Prussian Government of an essentially 
and gratingly Protestant character, and of a noiseless but ever- 
growing intellectual expansion of mind amongst the Roman 
Catholics themselves in their more specific universities, under the 
influence of daily contact with the free thought of their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,—an expansion of mind which-has had for effect 
to make the Catholic high schools produce men who for keenness 
of thought and vigour of criticism are quite on a level with the 


arrowminded and stifling censorship in every field of human | effrontery. 


Now it was in Bavaria that these retrograde views 
were for a number of years most fully erected into a system of 
State policy, until Ultramontanism in Germany has become identi- 
fied with the name of the Bavarian Minister Abel. Under his 
rule fanatical obscurantism and all its consequent attendants con- 
stituted the essence and spirit of Government. But that system 
collapsed in the revolution which resulted in the abdication of King 
Louis. On the accession of his son the late King a period of truly 
| liberal policy was inaugurated in everything connected with educa- 
tion, and since that moment it would be a gross anachronism to 
consider the action of the Bavarian Government as infected with 
a priestridden spirit anxiously bent on crippling intellectual deve- 
lopment. I said above that the progress which I hold it undeniable 
to have been made towards bringing into good fellowship with 
each other Catholics and Protestants in Germany was partly due 
to the action of the Prussian Government, and partly to an intel- 
lectual transformation in the Catholic scholars of this country, 
When in 1815 Prussia obtgined the Rhenish provinces it became 
as regards the faith of its people quite as much a Catholic king- 
dom as Bavaria became a Protestant one by the subjects it obtained 
in the new provinces at that time annexed to it. Now, whatever 
faults may be charged to the Prussian Government, it must be 
absolved from all charge of having outraged the religious feclings 
of its Catholic subjects. No legislation could be more evenhanded 
than that of Prussia on this score. The consequence has been 
that political parties in that country have never rested on religious 
differences, and that there has been no such thing asa Catholic and 
Protestant section. But this process of national fusion was promoted 
intellectually by a happy accident, which I believe the future his- 
torian of Germany will consider as of the greatest consequence. 
Right in the heart of the Catholic Rhine provinces arose the great 
University of Bonn, a seat of learning that could boast amongst its 
teachers the most distinguished minds of Germany, and under their 
influence became for a while the most active focus of intellectual 
movement. It was impossible that Catholicism and Protestantism 
should continue in such close intellectual contact under cireum- 
stances of this nature, without this perpetual intercourse and 
speculative controversy being productive of results. In my opinion 
it is to the influence of the Bonn University that is to be ascribed 
the first opening of the Catholic mind in Germany to an inkling 
that the intellectual demands of the age could no longer be sup- 
plied from the meagre stores of obsolete scholasticism. 

‘The most remarkable individual who up to that time had figured 
amongst the Catholics was Gérres, but unfortunately his cast of 
mind was that of a will-o’-the-wisp, brilliant, impulsive, eccentric, 
without any seriously scientific gravity, and in his latter days 
utterly absorbed in self-mutilation before an abject worship of the 
Ultramontane Idol. It cannot be said that Girres in his Catholic 
phase did any good towards helping his co-religionists to use their 
faculties in a rational manner. ‘The real impulse to deeper and 
larger thought came partly from that earnest but abortive attempt 
at liberal doctrine which was undertaken in conjunction for a short 
season by Montalembert, Lacordaire, and Lamennais, and partly 
from the spur given to all theology through the ‘l'ubingen School 
and Strauss; and by a sense of the necessity of confuting these 





best Protestant scholars of the day, the most illustrious represen- 
tative of this transformation being Dr. Dollinger. ‘The estimate 
which I think incorrect I have called obsolete because it is in my 
opinion an estimate founded upon a state of things which 
passed away fiually in 1848, as completely as the materials for 
arevival of the ancien régime passed away in France in 178%. | 
The facts which furnished the conclusions that lay at the bottom of 
that estimate were to be found in the circumstances which distin- | 
guished that leaden reign in the Courts of Catholic Germany, 
and particularly in Bavaria of the most uncompromising Ultra- | 
montanism,—a régime which practically aimed at laying the mind 
of the country in medizval chains,—with the invocations of 
ecclesiastical authority to give asacred varnish to jealous exactions 
which Were carried out at the same season in Prussia and the other | 
Protestant States, in the simply secular guise of an offensive and | 
vexatious police acting arbitrarily in behalf of despotic govern- | 
ment. The Ultramontanism of that time was a special High | 
Church rendering of the political principles which pervaded Con- 
tinental Cabinets in the tide of the Holy Alliance. Some very 
brilliant men became smitten with a passion for writing up with | 
great talent a system which if it rested on any real principle rested 
on one which necessarily must lead intellect to perpetrate in the 


| 


end a mutilation of itself. Dut the tide of the season set in the 
Sense of reaction, and it was by the vortex of this tide that minds | 
like De Maistre and Gorres allowed themselves to be swept along 
into expressions which read either as the paradoxes of mind rebel- | 
ling against itself or as the effusions of deliberately shameless 


4 


controversialists by something more vigorous than the stereotype 
dicta of seminary teaching. From this date in some of the more 
particularly Catholic Universities there were to be perceived indica- 
tions of a spirit of inquiry and speculation which, while resolutely 
orthodox in its unhesitating adhesion to Roman Catholic dogma, 
manifested an equal disposition to circumscribe this adhesion 
strictly within the pale of positive dogma, and in all other secondary 
points however intimately connected with religion to assert as free 
aright of criticism and employ as stringent formulas of purely 
scientific definition as would satisfy the most independent inquirer. 
Now this is the school to which Dr. Dollinger belongs and of 
which he is the greatest ornament, Its growth has been 
slow and in some degree unperceived, for 
in connection with any virulent controversy awakening atten- 
tion, but as the gradually ripening fruit of habits of close 
study and severe criticism. ‘The objects on which these habits 
were practised had nothing in them at first to give umbrage 
to the Court of Rome, and so the distinctions acquired by Catholic 
scholars were looked on approvingly by an authority whose jealousy 
is lulled at times only by its ignorance. It was not till Dr. Dil- 
linger’s celebrated lectures on ‘* Church History” in 1861 that the 
Roman hierarchy started back with horror at the discovery that 
this Catholic luminary of learning laid very small store by things 


it grew up not 


‘on which it had not only set its heart but which it was practically 


trying to make test-points of orthodoxy. When Dr, Dollinger 
spoke of the temporal power as something of secondary import- 
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ance the Nuncio (once a Papal Noble Guardsman, and ‘who had 
crammed his little knowledge when, after the meridian of life being 
past, it was convenient for him to better his fortunes by entering 
the Church) left the hall. Since then Dr. Déllinger has presided 
over the Congress of Roman Catholic divines and philosophers 
last year at Munich, which at its first mecting received by telegraph 
the Pope’s blessing but lately has had a brief fulminated against 
its proceedings. ‘There can be no indiscretion in alluding to these 
occurrences and to Dr, Dullinger’s present position. From having 
been justly looked at as the brightest and deepest intellect amongst 
Catholics, he has become the object of such undisguised disfavour 
with the Court of Rome that great exertions have been made to 
induce the Pope to censure him formally, and to put his last 
book, ** Die Papst-Fabeln,” on the Index. It is the uprising of 
screaming, frantic, impotent ignorance against a calmand foreseeing 
intellect; but the assault was one that seemed too rash for even 
the present foolhardy lords of the Vatican to venture on, and Dr. 
Dollinger and his fellow-labourers in the Munich Congress have 
been left for the present involved merély in the general monition 
of that brief which in England has had for consequence the sus- 
pension of the Home and Foreiyn Review. Protestant minds of 
that exclusive type that cannot disconnect the idea of truth and 
progression, the extermination of an anti-Christ and a woman in 
red, will very probably be at a loss to comprehend how there can 
be any real advance in religious speculation which is not identified 
with absolute divorce from Rome. I can only refer them for infor- 
mation to two articles in the two concluding numbers of the above 
review. What I can speak to is the fact that what I will call the 
Neo-Catholic School of Germany is absolutely free from any 
tendency to apostatize into the bosom of any Protestant sect. It 
is thoroughly orthodox in feeling, subscribes fully to the infalli- 
bility of the Church, assents to all its dogmas; but while it does 
all this without any notion of casuistry, 1 am ready to admit that 
not only on everything which is not dogma it uses criticism fear- 
lessly, but moreover that the idea which this school forms to itself 
on several received points connected with Roman opinions seems to 
me essentially modified from the one vulgarly current. I believe 
that I can best give a popular conception to English readers of the 
position which these thinkers take up in their Church by calling 
them the ‘‘Essayistsand Reviewers” of Catholicism, men thoroughly 
penetrated with a devotional attachment to their Church, absolutely 
free from quibble, conscientiously subscribing its articles of 
faith, but likewise applying to them conscientiously a far 
subtler and more philosophic interpretation than has hither- 
to been currently ascribed to them. As impossible then as it 
is that the generation of Anglican divimes who are now being 
trained up under the inspiration of Dean Stanley and Mr. 
Maurice should not leave the impress of their ideas on the theology 
of our Church, so impossible do I hold it to be that the school of 
Catholic thinkers which now is numerously represented in the 
chief Catholic Universities of Germany can fail in exercising a 
material influence in their province. Iam confident that the efforts 
and tendencies of these men are very essentially promoting the 
removal of antagonisms between the two great sects of Christianity 
in Germany, and I will ask any one who may doubt my assertion 
to satisfy his own miud by comparing the present liberal and 
eminently comprehensive temper of the Munich University with 
its bitterly sectarian temper of former times. Of course the old 
inveterate spirit of Ultramontanism has still its strongholds— 
a chief one being Mayence—but it is undeniable that most of the 
Catholic faculties in the Universities have fallen away from it, 
and that it now is to be found ensconced firmly only in those 
episcopal seminaries and old cathedral precincts which must 
naturally be the last places of retreat that will yield to in- 
novation. A LooKEerR-ON. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON INSPIRATION. 
To THE Epitor OF THE “SprecTator.” 
Sir,—A very curious and significant dispute has been raging at 
intervals for the last fortnight in the pages of the Record about the 
Inspiration of Scripture and the merits or demerits of the Bishop 
of Oxford on the subject. The last remains of it have found their 
way into the Z7imes, and as it isin many respects of real import- 
ance I beg to call the attention of your readers to it. 
It has arisen, I need hardly say, out of the judgment of the 
Privy Council, and the studied ambiguity of the Oxford Declara- 





tion on the subject of inspiration. Most of your readers are | 
aware that the question whether the Scriptures are inspired on | 
every conceivable subject, or whether their inspiration on points | 
of doctrine is consistent with some errors on other subjects, has | 
always been an open one in the Church of England. Some of the | 


greatest names among the Iathers may be found on what may by 
called the more liberal side of the question, while it may be 
doubted whether any single commentator of ability has distinetly 
maintained the extreme view of verbal inspiration. The «gy. 
ford Declaration” has, however, for the moment threatened an 
entire change in this temperate and sensible mode of Viewing the 
question, and is an instructive proof of the danger of such protests, 
It was requisite for the framers to hit upon some formula which 
should combine the extremes of both parties in their attack Upon 
the judgment, and to affect this a course of most doubtful honesty 
was adopted by the use of expressions which, while they appear 
to assert verbal inspiration, in reality implied nothing more thay 
a very general belief in the divine character of the Scriptures, A 
large body of Churchmen were too well aware of the importance of 
the subject to sign so ambiguous a formula, and the consequenes 
has been a loud outery against them from the more ignorant pax 
of the clergy and their organs. 

Such being the case the Bishop of Oxford, with some wish [ 
have no doubt to be “liberal,” but, I fear, with a far stronger 
desire to keep both parties at all costs in their temporary union, 
seems to have given his clergy a lecture on “ Inspiration.” [He ig 
too able a man to be ignorant of the difficulties which beset the 
theory of verbal inspiration, He therefore acknowledges in the 
letter sent to the 7imes that the ‘ orthodox view is encompassed 
with many difficulties by what is called the theory of verbal jp. 
spiration.” Ile urged, according to the account of a friend writtey 
in his defence to the Record newspaper, that it was necessary to 
recognize what is termed the “human element” in Scripture, 
Such a statement of course concedes the whole question. 

The consequence, according to the pages of the Record, was an 
outbreak of dismay of which it is difficult to read the account 
without asmile. “In his Lordship’s address,” says his defender, 
‘on the first day of the late Conference, there was undoubtedly 
room for anxiety, and the minds of many were disturbed, 1 largely 
shared in their anxiety. .. .” ‘The Bishop accordingly appears the 
next day with what in the mildest phrase must be termed a 
Palinodia. He explained the term “human element” to mean 
absolutely nothing, and in a letter which he subsequently wrote to 
Mr. Christopher, and which that gentleman has published in the 
Times in order to convey his Lordship’s orthodoxy to all England, 
he sagaciously drops all allusion to the ‘‘human element,” and 
wraps up his meaning in a rhetoric which simply evades every 
point at issue. Now, Sir, all this may serve a temporary purpose, 
but it is simply and grossly unfair; it is unworthy not only of a 
theologian but of an honest man, and it will do infinite injury in 
the minds of all fair-minded men to those who are not ashamed of 
thus tampering with the truth of God,—for there is a good deal 
more than this to be said. An article of great ability recently 
appeared in the Quarterly Revicw which is almost universally attri- 
buted, in part if not wholly, to the Bishop of Oxford. It contains 
statements about inspiration which I believe to be perfectly wise 
and just. It is too long to quote, but its gist is that there isa 
“human” as well as a “ divine” element in Scripture, and that 
humanly the Scripture writers were liable to occasional error. The 
following are some of the words:—‘‘In the utterance his own 
peculiarities will all be present, and so his ignorance upon matters 
lying wholly outside the message, as (o which therefore the sender 
of the message has not enlightened his messenger. . . . Whien, for 
instance, St. Paul reveals to us the depths of the divine counsels 
we know that we are listening not to man but to God.... But 
when the same Apostle writes that the cloak which was left at 
Troas should be brought after him, does any reasonable man really 
maintain that if it could be made certain that the cloak was left 
not at ‘Troas but at another place the veracity of [oly Scripture 
would be thereby impugned ?” 

Now, Sir, I heartily hope this may be the manifesto of the 
High Church, for it is most wise and true. But | cannot hope that it 
is written by the Bishop of Oxford. ‘To write thus anonymously 
and to insinuate the very opposite publicly is a course which one 
would rather not characterize. If the passage is written by 
another person it would be simply a matter of rejoicing that the 
organ of the Church party refuses to commit itself to the narrow 
views of the Oxford Declaration. But the profound mystery at- 
taching to the article connectel with the general suspicion of 
its authorship certainly touch the good faith of the Bishop of 
Oxford. Distinguished writers of similar articles on the other 
side who have exposed themselves to great obloquy are not afraid 
to let their names be known. If the Bishop of Oxford professes, 
as he ought to profess, to be a teacher of the Church in this 
matter, let him manfully tell us (as the Lishop of London has 
done) what his real opinion is; let him not, if he values his repu- 
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sion, be even supposed to put forth anonymous feelers on so | 
solemn a subject and then to ignore them, or speak boldly and | 
openly one day and on the next, as soon as he is pressed by the 
most narrow party in the Church retract all that he has said, as if | 
he had absolutely no mind and no fairness on the greatest theolo- | 
gical question of the age.—I am, Sir, yours, 

OXONIENSIS. 


BOOKS. 
Se 
TENNYSON’S “ NORTHERN FARMER."* 
{x noticing the principal poem in Mr. ‘Tennysou’s new volume last 
week we had room to say but a passing word of one which, though 
its inferior no doubt as a poem, affords quite a new test of the Poet 
Laureate’s powers, and is in some respects more in Mr, Brown- 
ing’s school than in Tennyson's. The dying reflections of the 
Northern Farmer (Old Style) are thoroughly dramatic, and full 
ofthat poetic humour which concentrates the vital essence of 
character into a few words or stanzas. Such monologues Mr. 
Tennyson has given us more than once before, not only in “ Maud” 
and “ Locksley Hall,” but at considerable length in the ‘ Idylls 
of the King,” and—perhaps in greatest perfection of all—in the 
finest of Mr. ‘fennyson's shorter poems the “ Ulysses.” Still in 
all these cases tle monologue has had in it more of imaginative 
substance than actual experience. In the Northern Farmer 
all the elements of the picture are taken literally, which is very 
unusual with Mr. Tennyson, from what would generally be 
thought the most prosaic and limited form of human existence in 
the world, or at least in England; yet the poem surpasses in the 
perfection of its form and the rude pathos of its homely burden 
all the other monologues in Mr. Tennyson's writings. The 
blank verse in which Ulysses describes how peril and adventure had 
only whetted his own insatiable hunger for fresh experience, is 
properly a fragment both in essence and form, not a rounded 
poem. It is an expression of restlessness spurning at the 
accomplished, peering forward into immediate enterprise, and 
therefore it could not prope-ly be in rhyme. Its whole thought, 
“how dull it is to pause and make an end,” and how 





“ Vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought,” 
is the thought of an endless labour and ardour growing out of an 
unsatisfying past, and pressing into a future that could not be any- 
thing but a new term of equally unsatisfying experience. ‘To that 
insatiable hunger of restless search—not really Greek, for Mr. 
Tennyson has thrown into it the warm colour of a deeper passion 
than any keen-eyed Herodotean curiosity, — Mr. Tennyson 
has now given us a wonderful pendant in the picture of the 
Northern Engiish farmer. In the idealized ‘‘ Ulysses” he made 
us see how the hungry passion for new experience despised the 
limited routine of common duties even in its highest form :— 
“This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and by soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to the household gods 
When Iam gone. He works his work, I mine.” 
In the Northern Farmer, however, Mr. Tennyson has found a 
depth of dull routine far, far beneath the tameness of ‘Telemachus 
or any imaginable Greek, and yet on that very account pos- 
sessing a completeness in itself and admitting a rhythmical 
unity and a recurrent ‘“ burden” perfectly fitting it, in the 





| confidence made to his nurse on his deathbed. 


but chiefly compassion in the thought that “ squoire” may soon 
have to dispense with his owa invaluable services, but all his sense 
of duty and loyalty is towards the land itself which he has tilled so 
completely to his own satisfaction. The poem is in the form of a— 
not apology for himself, for he is full of pride in his career, but 
Ile begins 
with throwing off utterly the injunction of the doctor cutting 
off his ale, as plainly irrational, because inconsistent with the 
rules he has followed for forty years,—the rules by which he has 
achieved all he has achieved :— 
* Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says what's nawways true : 

Naw soort o’ koind o’ use to saiiy the things that a do, 

I've ‘ed my point o° yaiile ivry noight sin’ I beiin ‘ere, 

An’ I've ’ed my quart ivry market-noight for foorty year.” 

But from this protest against the aggressive doctor founded on the 
mere sel!-evident cogency of custom, he fa!ls into a deeper protest 
against the parson who, aided by the fear of death, has awakened 
aslight, a very slight desire in the dying farmer to justify himself 
against the Church too, by appealing to duties as punctually 
observed as those which he has taken upon himself to the land :— 

“ Parson's a beiin loikewoise, an’ a sittin ‘ere o’ my bed, 

‘The amoighty’s a taiikin o’ you to ‘issén, my friend,’ a said, 

An’ a towd ma my sins, an’s toithe were due, an’ I gied it in hond; 

I done my duty by un, as Ia done by the lond.” 

Moreover, he had “thallus voiited wi Squoire an’ Choorch an’ 
Staiite, an’ i’ the woost o’ toimes I was niver agin the raiite.” 
These, however, were virtues he could understand. Up to the 
time of his wife’s death he had complied with customs he could 
not understand exacted by parson, in the humility of his faith 
that established customs had some secret if not obvious reason 
for existing, and that a sermon was as much a dispensation of 
Providence to be submitted to, and sat out, as the whiz of the 
cockchafer in summer evenings :— 

‘An’ I hallus comed to ’s choorch afoor moy Saily wur deiid, 

An’ ‘eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my yeiid, 

An’ I niver knaw'd whot a meiin’d but I thowt a’ad summut to saiiy, 

An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I comed awaiiy.” 
Perhaps no words were ever written which engrave so deeply 
on the imagination the lubberly acquiescence of the clodhopper 
in the right and might of unintelligible customs. The farmer 
looks upon the Sunday service as he does ou the quarters of 
the moon,—as an event that ought to occur every seven days in 
the order of nature, and the omission of which might bring down 
some serious catastrophe. But though he would be far too cau- 
tious to sanction any experimental change, he has no more con- 
ception how this weekly apparition of people in church and of 
the preacher in the pulpit works any good, or how its omission 
would work any evil, than he has as to the probable ill effects of 
the discontinuance of the moon. ‘The parson in his efforts to 
pierce beneath this stolid acquiescence in Church duties as a 
seventh-day crop of custom has “ cast up” against him an in- 
dividual sin such as it may be thought he could appreciate— 
his having been the father of ‘ Bessy Marris’s barn,” or bairn, 
as the more Northern dialect pronounces it :— 

“ Bessy Marris’s barn ; tha knaws she laiiid it to mei. 

Mowt ’a beiin, mayhap, for she wur a bad un, sheii. 

’Siver, | kep un, I kep un, my lass, tha mun understond ; 

I done my duty by un as I 'a done by the lond.” 

And, though dying, he cannot see anything more in it than the 
doubt whether he was the real father or not, and the certainty 
that, if he was, he has done the uttermost any law could demand by 
“keeping” the child. He has done his duty by the child just as 
lis has ‘one his duty by the land by keeping its physical powers 
in working order. 

Custom he respects as something impressive yet unintel- 
ligible, but he has one deep sense of obligation that really 
comes home to him,—the labour due to the land; and for 
human beings and institutions he cannot conceive more to be due 
than the coucession of a certain tithe or fraction of the produce 





hands of a great poet, for a true poem. Accordingly he 
has chosen a class whose dialect alone with its broad vowels 
and long-drawn pronunciation, gives an air of animal articulation 
and cloddish pertinacity to the poem ; he increases this effect by 
his long struggling metre ; and yet he gives us metre and rhyme 
too, for there is in the theme the continual beat of the same pulse 
of custom ; nay, more, there is also in it a genuine “ burden,” 
an underlying loyalty, such as makes the life of the old ballads 
or the Jacobite songs, and which lends this a sort of intensity | 
and even pathos. ‘This Old Style Northern farmer is filled with 
but one deep sense of obligation,—a dumb affection and faithful- 
hess not so much to the master he serves as to the land he tills. 
Towards the “squoire” he feels something of conventional respect, 


| 
| 








* Enoch Arden, &c. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. Loudon: Moxon. 





j men, and if they were to be judged by works. The farmer is not, 


of this labour. ‘Though he respects “ parson”— much as Mr. King- 
lake says the Turks respect Englishinen or Englishmen respect 
a snowstorm, “as a mysterious, unaccountable, uncomfortable 
work of God which may have been sent for some good purpose, to 
be revealed hereafter,’—he cannot suppress a certain amount of 
coutempt for him when he compares the divine’s labour and his 
own, the labour of the pulpit and the labour which has rooted up 
all the furze bushes and carted away the stones on a great piece 
ofbarren waste, and turned it into grazing or corn land :— 
“ A reads wonn sarmin a weeiik, an’I a’ stubb’d Thornaby Waiiste,” 

—certainly not a comparison at all favourable to the parson if 
it were a true measure of the comparative labour of the two 
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superstitions, though he believes there was a ghost attached to 
Thornaby Waste, the ghost of a gamekeeper slain by poachers,— 
“ But I stubb'd un oop wi’ the lot, an’ raiived an’ rembled un oot—” 
just as he did the furze and bracken and stones. Neither is he 
religious, though he acknowledges and complains of the divine 
interference with his plans for completing the redemption of 
Thornaby Waste 
“if godamoighty an’ parson ’ud nobbut let ma aloiin.” 
He even warns Providence solemnly of the responsibility He 
will incur by thus taking the right man from the right place,— 
“ Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doin a-taiikin’ 0’ meii ?” 
Even He—thinks the farmer—has a duty “ to the lond” anda 
duty quite inconsistent with robbing the estate of its only efficient 
manager. ‘A mowt’a taiiken Joiines,” he suggests, or even 
Robins, and he does not hesitate—in atone very unlike that of 
Job--to dispute with Heaven :— 
* But godamoighty a moost taiike meii an’ taiike ma now 
Wi ‘auf the cows to cauve an’ Thornaby holms to plow!” 
The dying man has but one comfort,—to die before any oue 
comes to supersede the human labour spent upon the land, his 
only idol, with the new-fangled heartless power of steam :— 

“ But summun ‘ull come ater meii mayhap wi’ ’is kittle o’ steiim 

Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed feiilds wi the Divil’s oiin teiim. 

Gin I mun doy I mun doy, an’ loife they says is sweet, 

But gin I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldna bear to see it.” 
What a picture it is—not of brutal selfishness (for the man has a 
far higher value for labour than for his own gross pleasures, and 
puts his duty to the land at the basis of his whole life), but of 
idolatry to the clods he turns, ranking the welfare of the 
land far above that of its human inhabitants. What a mar- 
vellous picture of limitation so complete and unconscious of any- 
thing beyond it that the man is really, and not merely desires to 
think himself, perfect in his own sight, even on his dying bed, 
and believes that he is held to be so by all above him :— 

** Lociik ’ow quoloty smoiles when they sees ma a passin’ by, 

Says to thessén naw doot ‘ what a mon a beii sewer-ly !’ 

For they knaws what I beiin to Squoire sin fust a comed to the ’All; 

I done my duty by Squoire an’ I done my duty by all.” 

Yet it is a picture true to the life, we believe, of thousands even 
in this generation ; and is not without that coarse sense of duty at 
the bottom—as contrasted with the sense of rights andclaims from 
others into which the more educated classes so soon grow—which 
is the essential strength in the fibre of the English character. 
The coarse raw material of England’s greatness has never 
been painted in such rude and masterly simplicity. ‘The mere 
fidelity which can cleave to so true though cloddish a sense of duty 
towards “‘ real estate,”—nay, which perhaps finds it eusier to be 
dutiful to the soil itself because it makes, or seems to make, no 
demand on the mind for elasticity and willingness to admit new 
thoughts and new claims, than it would be to feel the same sense 
of duty to a God who is always disturbing our limited English 
nature with some new ray of IIis infinite wisdom,—is a picture 
of rugged narrowness such as we scarcely thought it lay in Mr. 
Teunyson’s rich nature to draw. We believe a deeper lesson on 
the essential strength and essential narrowness of the English 
national character reduced to its rudest elements, has never yet 
been taught by an English poet. 





TEN DAYS IN A FRENCH PARSONAGE.* 
Ir Mr. George Musgrave had cancelled two-thirds of the first of 
these two volumes we should have pronounced his book one of 
the best and the most original of a very poor season. As it is 
Ten Days in a French Parsonage is a most charming book injured 
but not spoiled by 200 pages of surplusage, professing to be an 
account of a French friend’s visit to England, but really an elabo- 
rate Jaudation of all English ways and customs put into the 
mouth of a French curé. It is possible of course that the 
worthy ecclesiastic said all he is related to have said, and dis- 
cerned all the excellences he is reported to have perceived, for he 
had Mr. G. Musgrave for his companion, a position which judging 
solely from this book is enough to put any man with a fair 


. 4 . SER 
| who is capable Mr. Musgrave thinks of entering an English 200; 
a year house with such reflections as these :— 

‘“‘ He beholds a handsome porch of entry, free from dirt or defilemen, 
and exhibiting architecture which delights the eye andsatisfies that faculty 
which we call taste. The stone under his feet, rivalling white marble in 
its brightness, has been cleaned with soap and stone six hours previous. 
two tastefully designed scrapers (!) invite him to encourage this desing o 
keeping the very threshold pure and attractive. Even the graining of the 
door is a work of artistic excellence, a marvellous facsimile of the 
beautiful of foreign woods. Two bronze and ivory bell-handles seyg 
instruct him how the upper or lower servants are to be summoned tog 
stone-paved hall, the surface of which is bright as a table-cloth, Ty 
door is thrown wide back bya butler, perhaps, or liveried servant; his cap 
is received, his feet are on a huge mat; he is in the entrance-hall, whey 
he perceives a steel grate and fender and fire-irons, a marble chimney, 
piece, and a dial, or picture, or stag’s head, or horns above it; and if 
be the winter season, a bright fire burning. On a mahogany side-tabjy 
may be seen an inkstand and paper, a ‘Court Guide’ and ‘ Direg ! 
and a tray, which would be used to carry up his card. Near this wou 
be an elegantly-designed stand for holding coats, cloaks, hats, 
and umbrellas, and two mahogany or oaken hall chairs. To the lef 
or right, as he enters, he perceives a handsome panelled door; whi 
being ajar, reveals a superb sideboard, which must have cost (heig 
sure) sixteen or seventeen hundred francs. A splendid silver cup 
salver may, perhaps, be standing on it. He is conducted to the fog 
of the staircase, where is seen a dark bearskin or an immense wo 
mat, leaving which he ascends eighteen or twenty steps, covered with 
beautiful Brussels carpeting up to the first landing, where probably ig, 
small conservatory redolent of greenhouse flowers, and containing gy 
aquarium, or a statuette on a gilt pedestal, or a globe of gold-fish. 
may be, instead of this glass enclosure, there may be a tasteful litth 
boudoir. Leaving another tawny or red wool mat, or a chetah skip 
he ascends the last steps leading up to the drawing-room, encore, 4 
mat at the door.” 

We can only say that if the porches of Belgravia and Portlanj 
Place do “delight the eye and gratify the faculty which we cal] 
taste,” his eyes and taste are very easily pleased, and must, mor. 
over, have a special disposition towards a perception of the beauty 
existing in goitre, wens, and other excrescences on forms intended 
to be without them. We pass over these chapters, however, 
which will gratify only minds capable of enjoying  spread- 
eagleism, and which in our judgment are blots on an otherwix 
admirable book. 

Mr. Musgrave returned the visit of his friend, who had become 
Dean of Ardennes, and his account of his short residence there,— 
a residence, be it remarked, which occurred after many years 
of acquaintance with the country,—is in its way almost perfect, 
His tendency to appreciate, which amounts under ordinary cir 
cumstances toa foible, enables him to perceive things hidden from 
most travellers, to understand his host's position, menage, and 
conversation as Frenchmen would understand them, to see the 
good side of arrangements most repulsive to English feeling, as, 
for instance, the seminarist education, to converse with nuns 
without hating nunneries, to study French horticulture without 
incessantly exalting English gardens, to bring the pleasanter side 
of the Catholic ceremonies home to the readers’ minds, and this ap- 
preciativeness has at last the effect of originality. ‘The description 
is of course minute, not to say garrulous, for without minuteness 
and garrulity the trifles he has to describe would lose the effect 
he wants them to produce; but once fairly out of the first 
volume, the reader will feel no weariness. The account of St. 
Menehould and the arrest of Louis XVI. will, if he has read Car- 
lyle, elicit an impatient pshaw! and if he has not will bore him 
grievously, but there is no ennui in the account of the parsonage, 
of Francoise the old housekeeper, with her matchless cookery 
and invisible ways, of the mildly jovial ecclesiastical feasts and 
high-coloured ecclesiastical ceremonial, or even of the good-tem- 
pered discussion among the very different guests. It is a little 
controversial perhaps, but then it is fuir and honest, and it is good 
for Englishmen to read a pleasant defence of ceremonials and 
ways and modes of thought which they are very apt to condemn 
without taking the trouble to understand. Everything, too, 
however small, is socharmingly told, in a style easy and mas 
culine, but without jerks, such as the “ light writers” of the day 
encourage, and flavoured with a gentle subacid humour, a little 
taste of quince in the pie, which is irresistibly pleasant. An ac- 
cusation brought by the police against the Dean’s dog of wander- 





appreciation of the relative value of ciceroni into thorough good 
humour,—but what is the use of printing it allin English? It is | 
not criticism on things English or even comment, but unmixed | 
laudation of everything from London architecture to the beauty 
‘‘ heroique et magnifique ” of the Englishwomen promenading in 
the Botanical Gardens. Its only use is to show us that there | 
exists in the Ardennes a French gentleman who is also a priest, | 
who is without prejudices unless Anglomania be a prejudice, and 

| 





* Ten Days in a Fr.nch Parsonoge. By the Rev. G. Musgrave, M.A. London: Samp- | 
son Low, Son, «nd Co, 


ing out without a muzzle is not an incident which at first sight 
promiges much, but one does not very easily tire of this kind of 
writing about it :— 

‘Monsieur le Curé ‘ broke out again’ in the afternoon in the matter 
of ‘ Tom,’ or as he pronounced it,‘ Thom.’ He aflirmed that the law in 
this case provided took no cognizance of an unmuzzled dog walking at 
his owner's side, provided the latter hada strap and buckle in 
pocket. What encouragement was there foran animal to comport him- 
self discreetly, and to establish the character of a blameless spaniel, if 


any idle police agent, having nothing better to do, pounced upon it, and 
made a case for a hearing and fees?’—‘ Mais que voulez-vous 
| exclaimed Frangoise, in whose hearing this remonstrance was uttered, 
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gs she placed the soup on the table. ‘It is useless to contradict the 
witnesses. Albert (one of the constables) declared ‘ positivement’ that 
qhom had, two nights consecutively, been detected lapping at the 
fountain opposite the ‘Grand Monarque,’ and was driven out of the 
packyard of the Boulangerie, in the Rue de Pont; on another night he 
had snarled and snapped at the legs of the carrier, under whose cart he 
sneaking in the dark, close to Dr. Trancard’s stables; and,’ said 
ge, ‘I firmly believe it, for he is always getting away from the pre- 
gises when I try to whistle him in at night. He hides outside, and, 
in an animal of great penetration and exceedingly full of low cun- 
ning, he waits till he perceives I have shut up the house, and then starts 
of, C'est un chien de mauvaises liaisons, and that is the way he gets 
ys into trouble; but it cannot last long, for the gens de police declared 
that if he did not at once make up his mind to se conformer a la Loi, they 
gust decidedly kill him. You know best; his days are numbered; for I 
will not trust him an hour.’—‘C’est un doux animal; et de bon 
naturel!’ murmured my host.—‘ Ah ! mais oui,’ chimed in the young 


Curate, ‘ there are five other indictments besides yours. They say it 
will be amatter of twenty-five francs fine. Two of the other dogs are 
Indeed 


¢hiens d’arrét—(pointers), and known to be sturdy vagrants. 
[ have seen them unblushingly run up the north aisle, and behave 
‘honteusement’ in the chancel, and looking wicked all the time.’—* They 
may stray into worse places, at any rate, than that,’ rejoined the Curé. 
‘C'est une folie, cette croisade contre les chiens, surtout les chiens de 
ponne caractére. As to a fine of twenty-five francs, you mean twenty- 
five sous, more likely. Que dites vous, Thom ?’ (as he threw the accused 
a bone) ‘are not muzzles wanted in France for many besides dogs ?’” 


Dr. Brown could scarcely have told that better, or have des- 
cribed with keener enjoyment the precautions subsequently taken 
against “Thom” as un suspect, though he probably would not 
have launched into praise of the French Government for the 
paternal care with which it worries every dog and dog-owner in 
order to guard against the spread of hydrophobia. The Dean of 
Ardennes, we should mention, is comparatively rich, inheriting 
besides his official income of 52/. a year a patrimony worth seven 
times as much ; but private fortunes are rare among priests, and the 
writers who declare that income is the main source of the falling off 
in English ordinations would wonder where France found any 
clergy at all. The education is severe, thecandidate being placed at 
fourteen in the Petit Seminaire, where he learns Greek, Latin, geo- 
metry, history, and a certain amount of religious knowledge, then 
transferred to the Grand Seminaire for four more years, then or- 
dained a subdeacon, and finally declared full priest with hischance of 
a benefice. He has thus had eight, or more usually ten, years’ edu- 
cation, and doomed himself to perpetual celibacy, and in return 
obtains a benefice generally of about 521. a year, with the chance of 
one of sixty-nine bishoprics with an average income of 5001. a year, 
of fifteen archbishoprics with 1,000/., and of some hundreds of can- 
onries all worth much less than the minor sum. His work is severe, 
the ceremonies being almost incessant, the Dean was frequently 
four hours at a time in the confessional, and the only ad- 
vantage he possesses over the English parish priest is that 
he is not required to consume much of his life in visiting. The 
Dean according to Mr. Musgrave stated distinctly that he 
thought an aggressive war against sin and infidelity and misery 
no part of his province :— 


“*Mon ami, ce n'est point mon affaire?’ It is not for us to go forth 
and hale men, women, and children out of the streets and lanes of the 
city, and compel them to come in! Do you think it is my province to 
enter a man’s house, and tell him I am come expressly to discuss with 
him the reasons he would allege for never entering the house of prayer, 
attending the confessional, or the communion? Have not the emperors 
of this world, in ages bygone, stood day and night in the snow, craving 
reconciliation and admission into God's consecrated building, and shall 
we become suppliants to deserters and godless men who despise the 
riches of grace? Is it for me to invade a citizen's privacy that, having 
crossed his threshold, I might charge him with living like an infidel 
and an outcast? We provide nourishment for the faithful, not for 
those who prefer to feed on husks with the swine. Let such 
‘renegats’ continue in scarceness! The faithful behold the fair beauty 
of God in the temple, and are edified ; all such as are fat upon earth, 
enjoying the feast of fat things, the solace and counsel and encourage- 
ment of a Church they venerate and resort to, have eaten indeed 
of its fulness, and have worshipped to the consolation and saving health 
of their souls; they have tasted of the good things of steadfast alle- 
giance and submissive faith, and are edified, ‘They will always be fed 
with marrow and fatness. (‘ Moelle et abondance.’) This is the pro- 
misc to them and to their children. . . . . © «© © «© © © «© « 
In a parish this aggressive domiciliary visitation, as you term it, is not 
Tequired of us. We are here at the post of duty. Here is God’s name 
set up. Here are ministrations. If J, by a chance, be absent, my 
curate is sure to be within call. We are never both absent. Here is 
the sanctuary, the altar—approachable of all. The recusants and god- 
less you describe are perfectly well aware of this. They are not like the 
Savages in partibus infidelium, They need no missionary to preach to 
them Jesus and the doctrine of the cross. Let them hear the Church. 

© peril of contempt and the consolation of obedience are equally 
theirs. Some will always be found who tread underfoot the pearls of 
Seat price, and choose evil as if it were a positive and permanent good. 
But were I to occupy myself in hunting day by day after all the absen- 


much time do you suppose would remain for me to discharge the daily 
duties devolying on me within the church; or to visit the sick rooms 
of those who, in all probability, will not outlive the year, and who have 
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ow all good conscience towards their pastor, themselves, and their 
ry vy 

If that feeling is general among the regular clergy we may 
get from those passages a new light on the importance which 
Rome attaches to her “ orders” of clergy avowedly missionary, 
and understand why religious Roman Catholics regret their 
banishment even when the secular priesthood is preserved. 
There is a good deal of such discussion in these volumes, the Catho- 
lic side being presented with great fairness, though Mr. Musgrave, 
while rather sympathizing with its modes of action, frankly con- 
demns its distinctive doctrines. Readers, however, will turn from 
coutroversy with pleasure to the minute accounts of the education 
given in the convents, of the gardens on which priests and nuns 
seem to lavish an affectionate solicitude, of the cond:tion of the 
poor—never described in the aggregate but as individuals—and 
of the modes in which Rome maintains her discipline. The 
bishops, it seems, sometimes send refractory clergy to La ‘T'rappe, 
to consider themselves, and here is a delinquest priest's account 
of his penitentiary :— 

“Why, the austerities of those Trappists were ten times more 

intolerable than the sharpest penance at the Grande Chartreuse ! 
Figurez vous, donc! we were compelled to litter like wild beasts, one 
hundred and fifty of us, in one long dormitory, bedded on straw. We 
were forbidden to wear any night-dress. We lay in our lairs in puris, 
or rather impuris naturalibus ; and what was worse, we were debarred 
any water to wash our bodies! For four days I ate black bread only: 
the diet was so coarse and repulsive that I dreaded the sight even of 
our provisions. We were summoned, I know not how often, but always 
annoyingly, to masses, and early and late chapel attendance, and 
then sent into solitude for meditation; and though we were allowed 
ample exercise, as our jailers called it, in the open grounds, we 
were compelled during the whole interval of our ‘recreation’ (!) 
to work so hard with rough heavy tools, in the great garden— 
raking, digging, and weeding — for four hours, that no human frames 
so ill fed, ill ventilated (mal aerés) as we were, could bear up against 
it. I really know not,’ he added, ‘what was most detestable, the 
physical or the moral sufferings in that beastly barrack! We had to 
endure tropical heat, stifling stench, and all sorts of stings through 
the night; and we were forced to mope in silence for three hours in the 
day, fasting before our meal, and, in my case, fasting after it; and we 
only wanted their fetters to present the counterfeits of forgats in penal 
servitude !” 
He washed himself thoroughly when he escaped, and then sat 
down to eat an enormous meal, his penance having apparently 
given him first a great disgust to Trappist life, secondly, a ten- 
dency towards water not common Mr. Musgrave allows among 
priests, and thirdly a voracious appetite which would probably 
be a temptation to him for years. Eating indeed seems to be a 
favourite clerical enjoyment, for in the Ardennes, where the good 
pastor had the means of following his own tastes, dinner seems to 
have been of the best, the host calling the cook publicly after 
the feast to thank her for a success which showed “ un talent 
artistique,” and kept a cellar a well-to-do English rector would 
regard with despairing envy :— 

“T made an inspection of all the premises. The wine-cellar was well 
built, and the temperature of it was duly cared for, the thermometer 
in it standing, on August 13, at58°. There were five barrels, containing 
fifty-four gallons each of Burgundy wine ; three of Bordeaux; besides 
bins of Champagne from Moet, and certain tiers of Chablais white 


and red Verdun vintages.” 

It is all pleasantly told, and through it all one perceives lives 
somewhat limited and formalized, but not altogether useless,—a 
state of society in which if there is little advance there is a great 
deal of quiet happiness. That is, we think, the effect of the whole 
book, that and also this,—that if Mr. G. Musgrave is like his writing 
there are few men in England more thorongh!ly genial, fewer 
who cover by apparent or real simplicity of speech keener or 
more restless eyes. 


DR. REICHEL ON M. RENAN.* 
Tue Irish branch of the United Church is at least as well entitled 
as the University in which the greater number of its ministers 
are educated to the name of the “silent sister.” It stands 
aloof from the great controversies of the modern time, indifferent 
to them because ignorant of them. Absorbed in the conflict 
with Rome,—not the Rome of Father Newman or Dollinger, but 
the Rome of the parish priest,—it fights still after its own 
fashion the obsolete battles of the Reformation. This stationary 
character is due mainly to its social and political position. The 
Protestantism of a small minority in a Catholic country bas 
a tendency to degenerate into mere anti-Romanism. The Irish 
Church Establishment, as it now is, can be justified only on the 


Special Regard to M. Renan's* Life of Jesus.” A Sermon 
and in the Chapet Royal, Dublin, on = 

‘ourth and Fifa ; Reichel, D.D., late 
we nang of Latin, Queen’s College, Belfast, now Vicar of Mullingar, Treasurer of 
the Cathedral of Down, and Chaplain to His Excellency the Lord-Lieuteuant of Ire- 
land. Ediuburgh: Grant and Sons; London: Rivingtons. 1304. 
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‘*no Popery” theories of Mr. Whalley and Exeter Hall. This 
fact binds over almost the whole of its clergy to maintain and 
defend the Whalley and Exeter Hall view of Romanism, and 
makes that their sole idea and occupation. 


The social and political evils of this posture of affairs are of 


the gravest character, but this is not the place in which to dwell 
upon them. We are concerned here to notice the fact that the 
political establishment of the Anglican Church has destroyed 
theology in Ireland. The ecclesiastical parties whose contentions 


are sometimes the scandal but whose co-existence is the life of 


the English Church are there quite unknown. ‘The varieties of 
individual thought which the names of half-a-dozen of our greatest 
divines would recall are wholly unrepresented on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel. A dead level of low Calvinism 
prevails all but universally. The prospect for the future is not 
cheering. In France, under conditions somewhat different, 
Calvinism and Roimanism long divided the religious world,— 
with a result of which M. Renan’s book is only the latest 
manifestation. Is it conjuring up an imaginary danger to 
suppose that the next great religious change of which Ireland 
may be the scene will be to the profit of neither of the rival 
Churches? Will she be able to clear herself of the counter- 
errors of Rome and Calviu which now solicit her, and to find 
her way to a purer and deeper Christian faith without first 
passing, as France is now doing, through the desert of scept icism 
or of utter unbelief? Weshould be glad if we could hope well 
for the future. 

It may have been with some foresight of this danger, though 
we have no warrant for attributing to him concurrence in our 
estimate of the causes predisposing thereto, that Dr. Reichel has 
written, preached, and published the sermon which is named 
below. Since its appearance the author has, we believe, been 
appointed to the vicarage of Mullingar, and has in consequence 
resigned his academic position for the direct service of the Church, 
in which alike his merits and her interests would claim for 
him a higher and more influential place. It is on men 
such as Dr. Reichel,—men who have shown themselves capable 
of dealing with the great speculative and theological difficulties of 
the age,—that the future of the Irish Church, and possibly of 
Protestantism and Christianity in Ireland, must depend. Left in 
the hands of anti-Romanist fanatics, Church Education Society 
divines, and popular preachers, its fate is sealed. Tho religious 
controversy which agitates Europe has, as we have indicated, 
special dangers for Ireland, where neither clergymen nor laymen 
are prepared for it. A weighty responsibility rests upon those 
whose influence in Church and State places the religious future of 
the country in their hands so far as it is under human control. 

If the existing form of scepticism or unbelief be wisely met 
the result will, we believe, be entirely good. Dr. Reichel in the 
opening sentences of his sermon penetrates to the real essence of 
the matter. Taking his text froin the words of our Lord in 
St. Matthew's Gospel (Matthew xi., 28), “Come unto me all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” he 
points out that these words 

“immediately follow one of those strangely deep sayings which 
difference our Lord’s discourses from those of any other human being. 
‘At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord 


of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father; 


for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered unto me | 


by my Father: and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him.’ One of the most independent and vigorous 
thinkers of the last generation, Dr. Arnold, has called special attention 
to the extraordinary nature of the declaration made in the last verse I 
have quoted. How strange it is, he observes, that no one is said to 


know the Son except the Father; while of the Father, the eternal God, | 


the Fountain of all being, it is declared that not only the Son knows 
Him, but he to whomsoever the Son chooses to reveal Him, The infer- 
ence from this verse is, to my own mind, perfectly irresistible. If 
Jesus was neither a fanatic nor an impostor, the verse is absolutely in- 
explicable, unless He were far more than a man, nay, unless He were 
far more than any created existence. The superior inscrutability 
ascribed to the Son over the Father probably belongs to that double 
nature in which the New Testament invariably presents to our view 
Him who is at once the Son of God and the Son of man; for pure deity 
is less inconceivable than deity united with humanity. The Father is 
eapable of being known by those to whom the Son deigns to reveal 
Him ; but the Son, in whom Godhead and manhood coalesce into one 
person is, in His double nature, beyond the grasp of all created intel- 
lect: the Father alone can understand Him. ‘Taken in this obvious 





and necessary light, the verse may be considered as a prophetic antici- | 


pation of all the difficulties which have been started in the Church 
against the deity of Christ. It is not my present purpose to enlarge on 
this fruitful topic ; I merely call your attention to it in passing, because 
this verse is the ground and basis of that which immediately follows it, 
and which forms my text, This Son, whom no one knoweth save the 


| 


. . > . . . ee 
nevertheless incomprehensible to every finite intelligence—is He who} 
my text invites all that are weary and heavy laden to come to Him, — 
promises that He will give them rest. And indeed there is a readin 
this invitation, an assurance in this promise, which require the mystery 
of the foregoing saying to authorize and lend them force, He wi 
could without arrogance say to all the weary and heavy laden of thi 
world, ‘Come unto me, and J will give you rest,’ He, and He only could 
likewise say that none but the eternal God could know Him’ The 
promise is too great to be given by any created being. No mere human 
teacher, no mere angelic messenger, no matter how high his order 
could call the weary and heavy laden to himself, as to the source and 
fountain of refreshment and repose. The ‘heart of man knoweth its 
own bitterness ;’ and no stranger, were that stranger even the lofties: 
archangel who bows before the eternal throne, can intermeddle with jx 
No one can give rest to the troubled spirit save He who made the 
spirit. All inferior mediation, all inferior comfort, is rejected by the 
anguished heart. Limited as we are, we have yet in usa Something of 
divinity which, in our hours of weariness and heaviness, in moments of 
spiritual agony, transcends creation, and will not be comforted gaye by 
the Creator. If Jesus had not felt Himself to be God, He was a blag. 
phemer when He said, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heary 
laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

We believe the alternative which Dr. Reichel here lays down 
be logically exhaustive. ‘Theories of Christ's life and characte 
such as those of M. Renan and Mr. F. W. Newman are th 
reductio al absurdum not only of the humanitarian hy pothesis, 
but of any and every other which assigus to Jesus the position of 
a mere creature. The language in which Christ speaks of Hip. 
self and the language in which the two Apostles,—St. Paul an 
St. John,—through whom chiefly as secondary sources ani 
channels the world has received its Christianity, speak of Him, 
are inconsistent with any theology which makes Him 
created being. Mr. Newman indeed, with the candour whid 
always marks him, expressly acknowledges that the features 
which on the ‘‘ model-man ” hypothesis of the Unitarian seem tp 
him imperfections in Christ, are not so on the assumption of His 
Deity. In other words he admits from the Deistic side th 
alternative which Dr. Keichel states from the Christian sik. 
What is to Christian feeling and conviction most painful in the 
opinions and expressions of these writers is the logical and in- 
evitable result of their theory. In spite of the pain we respect 
them, and are grateful to them for having followed it out toa 
its issues. In the hands of M. Renan Jesus becomes, as Dr. 
Reichel justly observes, ‘a mixture the most portento:1s of super- 
human wisdom and crazed fanaticism, of the loftiest and purest 
aims and the meanest and most revolting deceit in carrying out 
those aims,—now a sage at whose feet all mankind may well be 
content to sit (though, by the bye, all that He teaches is impraeti- 
cable),—now, [ almost shrink from saying it, a thaumaturge, or in 
plain Euglish a charlatan or quack, trading on the credulity 
of his contemporaries,—a monster of a character such as tle 
world, I will venture to say, has never seen.” Yet these con 
sequences should not be charged upon the writers who dry 
them. They spring from the theory which assigns to Christ s 
lower rank than that which the Catholic creeds, expressing th 
all but universal consciousness of Christendom, attribute to Him. 
They are the outcome of principles common to M. Renan, with 
many truly pious and devout Christians to whom it is impossible 
to impute moral obliquity. M. Renan is not open to censure for 
being logically more consistent than Priestley, and Channing, aal 
Martineau, and for courageously facing and openly stating the 
consequences of the principles held alike by him and theo. 
Fairly treated, a powerful apologetic, not only for Christianity # 
against unbelief but for orthodox Christianity as against tle 
humanitarian and Arian heresies, might, we believe, be co 
structed out of the ‘“ Vie de Jésus,” and the “ Phases of Faith 

The principle laid down in Dr. Reichel’s sermon enables us a0 
only to think charitably of unbelievers, and to honour their truth 
fulness and consistency, but to believe that they are really, thous! 
indirectly, serving the cause which they attack. 

Besides a criticism of M. Renan’s book the discourse contais 
an admirable sketch of the successive forms of modern doubt, a 
some critical and philosophical notes of great value. It 
perhaps the ablest of the special publications which the Ren 
controversy has called forth. A style remarkable for nervols 
foree and precision and for purity of English diction does just 
to the vigorous thought which it embodies. At the sail 
time the sermon is not free from blemishes. Harsh jut 
ment of persons upon what seems to us mistaken  grouné 
of fact, or en principles inconsistent with the writer's 0* 

. . o } 
assumptions, and a certain tone of scorn and sarcasm traceable 
throughout, mar its persuasive force. But in spite of these ¢ 


Father—this Being, the mystery of whose existence, though revealed, is ; fects, the great substantial merits of the sermon remain. 
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SON AND HEIR.* 
gn and Heir is 2 decidedly clever novel of what may be termed 
the strongly emotional school of fiction, but also possessing con- 
gderable merits of a less ambitious and exciting nature. One 
wan see from the tone of the very first page that the story is not 
ing to be sensational, and from the first chapter that it is not 
ing to be dull, so that the consideration that the three volumes 
gntain close upon a thousand pages, far more closely printed 
than usual, need not excite the least apprehension in the reader's 
pind of being either disgusted or bored before he reaches the 
ed. It is true that the plot turns on bigamy, but we hasten to 
aid, for the sake of those who do not admire Miss Braddon’s 
style of art, that the bigamy in question is the crime of 
an antecedent generation to that which furnishes the cen- 
tral characters of the story, and that it is only dis- 
evered at all with the object of proving the “son” to 
penot the “ heir.” The story opens in a Devonshire country 
house, and we are introduced at once to all the actors. ‘The head 
of the house is an elderly country baronet, boisterous, kind- 
hearted, but irritable and weak. His wife is a faded beauty, 
glfish and frivolous, constantly occupied in fancy-work for mis- 
sionary bazaars. ‘The only son is a quiet, ordinary country 
gentleman, somewhat stern and reserved, but with all the tastes 
and pursuits of his class. The other members of the family are 
an orphan niece and her brother. The former is a girl of 
eighteen, pretty, impulsive, self-willed, and the pet of the entire 
family, with, however, quite sufficient individuality to distinguish 
her widely from the ordinary type of spoilt young ladies in novels. 
We are glad to record that she is pretty, as there has been far 
too great a tendency amongst novelists of late in favour of plain 
oreven ugly heroines, or heroines whose powers of fascination re- 
main the one unsolved mystery of the tale. Her brother is the 
villain of the book, and the author has evidently taken consider- 
able pains in the elaboration of his character. He is a cool, self- 
possessed, nineteenth-century man of the world, not without 
kindiy impulses where his own interests are in no way involved, 
but simply unscrupulous where they are. IIe possesses all the 
fascinating qualities of a clever man accustomed to society, and 
contributes weekly to a brilliant but unamiable periodical thinly 
veiled under the title of the ‘‘ Saturnine Review.” Enthusiasm 
with him is “cant,” philanthropy “ Utopianism,” and heroism 
“Quixotism.” He is too well-bred to show or even to feel any 
ill-willagainst his cousin for living and thereby keeping him 
out of the baronetcy, but he watches with the keenest interest 
all chances of his being killed. At an early stage of the story, 
however, this worthy runs away with an heiress from under his 
uncle's roof, and nothing can look more unpromising for a novel 
ofexciting interest than the situation of affairs. But before long the 
old baronet dies suddenly the moment after binding his son by a 
terrible oath never to reveal to living being the secret which he 
was about toentrust to him. ‘The son has before this gradually 
tamed his half-wild cousin, who had previously cherished a 
determination to retain her “liberty ” a!l her life into submission 
and love, and the wedding-day is fixed. A week before the 
day Sir Everard discovers amongst the family papers a packet of 
letters which reveal the dreaded secret-—that his father had been 
secretly married when young, and that the cast-off wife survived 
atthe time of his recognized marriage. Le therefore is in the 
most distracting position possible. Bound by the most stringent 
oath never to reveal the secrat of his father’s life to any human 
being, he finds himself legally a penniless bastard, his mother 
disgraced, and in default of issue by his father’s first marriage his 
hated cousin the adventurer is heir to the title and estates. 
This is the one great situation of the story, and the author 
manages to maintain the interest throughout the whole of 
the two last volumes. Sir Everard is a man who would 
under other circumstances have rather died than knowingly 
held possession of property not lawfully his own, or done a deed 
to dishonour, and the last man from whom he would have ac- 
cepted money would have been his cousin and intended brother- 
in-law. Yet he feels his oath binding,—he cannot relinquish his 
position without revealing the secret, and, on the other hand, he 
shudders at the thought of acting one perpetual lie, and carrying 
out the gigantic fraud of owning Chalcote Place and appearing 
before the world as Sir Everard Heathcote. He cannot even 
reconcile it with his principle of honour to marry his cousin,— 
and yet what possible reason is he to assign. He determines to 
abandon the estate to his mother, to leave England, earn his 
own living by burying himself in a Swedish mine, and quietly 
wait for death,—the only possible escape from his misery. He 





* Son and Heir. Three yo!s. Loudon: Hurst and Blackett. 15 j4. 








simply tells his cousin that from a cause she can never 
know their marriage can never take place. She is half 
distracted, but at last her trust in him returns, and she 
accepts his assurance, the only one he can give, that he 
is bound by the acts of others. To his mother and the 
rest of the world he either seems a madman or a criminal himself 
in fear of detection,—he cannot even defend himself against the 
worst scandal. Perhaps the cleverest scene in the book is that 
in which the cousin demands an explanation of his deserting his 
engagement with his sister, and finds all his lawyer's skill, man- 
of-the-world acuteness, all baflled by Sir Everard’s cold dead 
indifference to insult and absolute silence. Sir Everard is 
hardened by his one terrible misery into a hard, passionless, 
spiritless man, absorbel solely in his one grim determination to 
keep his oath through whatever may come. With all the advantages 
on the side of the other in the eucounter, all his efforts to extract the 
secret are vain, his nature is incapable of even imagining a sense 
of honour so deep as to induce a man to submit to exile and 
poverty for a mere idea. Sir Everard goes to Sweden, the death 
for which he wishes comes in the shape of heart disease, he re- 
turns to England to die, and dies without breaking his oath. 
He is succeeded by his cousin, who lives a prosperous life and is 
regarded as the most brilliant and estimable of his line, the 
monument in Chaleote Church records the many virtues of his 
father in glowing terms, while he is only recollected as the black 
sheep of the family, who in consequence of some unknown dis- 
grace was driven from his home. 

This is the whole story ; though gloomy as it is the author has 
relieved the monotony of the subject by occasional digressions 
into mere ordinary social life. But the struggles and question- 
ings in Sir Everard’s mind as to the necessity or justice of his 
stern resolve are the great evidences in the work of what almost 
approaches to genius. 





A LOVE STORY BY A STUDENT OF SCIENCE.* 
Tus tale is written by the editor of a scientific journal, who 
tells usin his preface that he has never before tried his hand at 
a work of fiction, and that it was dashed off in a few days. ‘The 
preparation was scarcely a promising one. Science knows 
nothing of shades of expression, of literary reserve, of sub- 
tleties of thought or language, of artistic effect; it educates 
only one portion of the intellect, and that the portion furthest 
removed from the practical motives and influences of life ; and 
it is apt to leave the rest of the nature in a very raw and un- 
cultivated condition, healthy perhaps with the rade fresh health 
of instinct, but utterly untrained so to use literary means as to 
produce anything that we can accept for a true image of human 
passion and action. When purely scientific men address them- 
selves for the first time to subjects involving human feeling, one of 
the commonest results is a certain headlong method of plunging at 
once to the heart of the most sentimental themes,as the grocer’s boy 
surfeits himself with raisins in the first week of his apprentice- 
ship. It is no wonder perhaps that a man who has devoted many 
years to the Silurian formation, or to spectral analysis of metals, 
or to cellular tissue, or to spiders, or s2a-anemones, or the bones 
of extinct animals, or to plane astronomy and the calculation of 
transits, should find a subject like “love at firstsight” getting into 
his head, and requiring a mode of treatment of which he has 
no kind of experience, and which he supposes to be as opposite 
as may be to his former studies. The Cantab evidently thinks 
the true way to succeed is to take a great header into the subject 
of love, and get to “dearest” and “ sweetest ” and the kisses as 
soon as possible. There is no sort of gradual approach, no 
hovering on the edge of deeper interests, no tentative sound- 
ings of character, no hesitating questioning of feeling, no 
attractions and repulsions of individual instincts. Our scientific 
hero dashes at once from the constitution of Jupiter and the 
Moon into the baldest sentimentalities of a young gentleman's 
love-making :— 

“ Astronomy deals but with the foundations, so to speak, of nature 
the Cyclopean walls of the basement story, while upon these is raised 
the still more marvellous structure of organized beings. Take all these, 
vast shining orbs above us, and add up all their glory and splendour till 
the amount defies computation, still a single organized being, with life, 
and will, and consciousness, is more wonderful than them all. This 
beautifal girl whom I clasp with my arm, with her delicate limbs, and 
sensitive nerves, and palpitating heart, and sparkling eyes, and flowing 
hair, and graceful intellect, and warm feelings, and pure affections, is a 
far nobler work of creative power than all these shining orbs around 
’ 


” 


us. 
That is a very rapid descent indeed, from physical astronomy 


* St ‘Agnes’ Bay. A Tale of Love at First Sight. By an Old Cantab. London : 
Sampson Low. 
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into moral ipecacuanha, but the beautiful girl “ with delicate | —the church was more ambiguous. There could be no doubt 4 f 
limbs, and palpitating heart, and sparkling eyes, aud flowing | it was earlier thay the Norman era, and it was also evident that 
hair,” and the rest, seems to take it as a very appropriate conclu- 
sion, and goes on quite calmly to press for a more particular ac- 
count of “ nebule, comets, and falling stars,’—no doubt with 
like personal reference to herself,—to which, however, she 
only gets for reply that there are times ‘ when the heart is too | 
full for words.” Nor is this an unfair specimen of the story. or the introduction of irrelevant matter, which is deserving of the highest 
Not only the young people descend in this extraordinarily abrupt | admiration. It is impossible to do justice to the reasoning and condense 
way from dry science to rather warm romance, but even the old | it; we ean but indicate the line of argument. The boldness of the arches 
gentleman is equally spasmodic, and divides his part in the book | and symmetry of the design point to a Roman origin. On the other 
between fits of silly sentiment and a fit of absolute lunacy. hand, there is not a true right angle in the building, nor any wall quite 
A young Cantab has bought a tower in a bay in the Channel | parallel to any other. The mortar is more like the Roman mortar thay 
Islands. He goes down to it one day and sees two young ladies | the Anglo-Saxon, and the tile bricks though inferior in substance ang 
bathing in the bay, who are unconscious of his presence and un- | make are an obvious copy of the Roman. The blocks of stone are far 
conscious also of a dangerous current. He saves one of them | larger than those of Anglo-Saxon masonry, and are of a peculiar oolite 
from drowning. Her father (the old gentleman alluded to), be- not found at present in Kent, and existing nowhere except in Roman work 
fore he knows anything about him, appears,-—to give our hero his | *", - tecapton a _ ce — oe 
choice between the young ladies on the spot. He fortunately | coer aet Reneens, butte strikingly # nan tke. The conclusion draws with 
- : 7 h | almost irresistible cogency from these facts is that the Church must be 

chooses the one who is not the old gentleman s daughter,—fortu- | attributed to the close of the fourth contary after the Diocletian pers. 
nately because he turns out to be the old gentleman's son. The cution,—a period when the Romans were abandoning Britain, ang 
old gentleman, after he has sanctioned his union with his adopted | when nevertheless Roman arts still lingered among the British 
daughter, and found reason to suspect that the hero is his son, | Christians. Of the later portions of the work the use of Caen stone 
goes mad with excitement, and accuses the young gentleman of | points probably to the Anglo-Saxon period, while the groining of the 
being an impostor with a feigned name, a bad character, and ad roof and most of the windows were almost certainly Norman. Having 
criminal repute, and this with enough coherence to convince some | thus indicated tho general course of Mr. Puckle’s argument, we beg 
of the Jadies. Then the young lady with “the delicate limbs | once again to say that the execution of the book is most scholar-like, 
and palpitating heart ” and the other charms deserts to her hero | and the illustrations prove the author to be a draughtsman of no mean 
in the tower, who is in a wounded and desolate condition, having | pretensions. The Norman castle has been abundantly treated of before 
got the worst in an encounter with two masons and a boy who by competent antiquaries, and this pare of the subject is therefore ise 
were ordered to turn him off his father’s premises. In the tower ante cursorily, but we think no point of interest is omitted. Certainly 
they exchange a little more science and a good deal more love, | the result is a pleasant ceenrs. is eomeiacion we recognize in this 
and soon after the young lady’s adopted and the hero's real father one 6 _ a we at too — oy 
tat eer as - : ‘ ; . | but there is no attempt to make it look one whit more important than 

comes to his right mind again by the simple expedient of trying | i analie ts. thie Gille tected wil Ktecutsieetens. anak adnaad 
. . e . . | i reaily 1s, tis fully treated without discursiveness, and Concisely 

to drown himself, and so getting a plunge in cold water whic | j.o.ted without meagreness, The writer knew precisely what he 
cools his head,—an expedient from the dangers of which his son | wanted to do and has done exactly that, no moro no less. ‘ 


the workmanship and design were infinitely superior to anything in any 
known Anglo-Saxon building. On the other hand, there was a manifest 
difference between the Roman work of the Pharos and the masonry of 
the church. It is at this point that Mr. Packle commences his really 
masterly argument. It is stated with a clearness and logical force, ang 
yet at the same time with an equal freedom from either dry precision 








| and this church. In short the church both in desig 














saves him, after whi ourse everything goes rig é ee i ‘ nme , 
aaa =“ atter W — . COUTES Overy — — — ind Old Stories of Switzerland. By a Lady. Franz Thimm. A collection 
' gn ne science ae the nm ntimentality won't Sain, eee | of translations from various German and Swiss poets, we think, with- 
there is no solvent like cultivated sense to mediite between | 5,4 exception narrative. Some embody a historical or quasi-historical 
them, the cold water and the treacle flow on for the short re- | jncident—as Mutreim’s song of Tell; others a legend—as our old friend 
mainder of their course in calm flat parallels. Ida of Toggenburg. The sense and metre have been, the author tells 
St. Agnes’ Bay is rather a remarkable warning agaiust science | us, scrupulously adhered to, and ballad poems literally translated have 
as a discipline to prepare any one for literature proper. Pro- | always a certain uncouthness, What is simplicity of diction in one 
bably it rather disqualifies. ‘The habit of mind which tho | language is baldness or awkwardness in another. On the other hand, 
physical and mathematical sciences impart and strengthen is | 4 freer rendering is apt to give us a better English poem porhaps—but 
simply misleading in literature. They teach strict induction, or | still what is no translation at all—an echo only of either the words 
* . ° ° @ . a a "icrins Yaprtal ry bhe « 7" is a j > « " 
strict deduction, but exercise no practical tact, no subtlety in the | or spirit of the original. Certainly “a Lady” is entitled to adopt her 
EE : : . . 4 ; sory ranslatic ‘ » liter: Ory, ough it aims 
discrimination of complex feelings, no delicacy in treating the ae of translation, and the literal = ory, e igh it ae at 
varying shades of human expression. The eye sedulously much less, succeeds usually in giving more, Even when the translator 
taught to observe the instant of a transit across the wire of a 
telescope will as soon thereby acquire precision in noting the 
flash of a suppressed feeling or a flying shadow of intellectual : se ee 
id the dili ‘ oR ce ” . statement of the case of those politicians who wished to leave Denmark 
pride, as the diligent pupil of a Jolnian “ coach” learn from z , . . 
hi "thi . “6h .| to fight her own battles unaided. It is not the fair statement of 
1m anything calculated to promote the successful composition of |... © 7 : s . : 
a need, or indeed cnr off : ly bél ; | | judicial mind, but a bitter expression of feeling—the bitterness betray- 
¥ de er wale > Py" ° ) a o e dash e ® m1 ° 
- eed any other enterprise properly belonging to the ing itself in the constant use of ostentatious irony. The interest of the 








is a master, the free theory buys one brilliant suecess by half-a-dozen 
failures, “The subjects” of these translations are really “ interesting.” 


Look to the End. By UW. F. M. (Judd and Glass.)—A vigorous 








fine arts. — Ld pamphlet has therefore passed away with the occasion which called it 
forth. 
Pr] rr EXE YD rqy >In : ; : 4 ‘ . 
C UR REN T LI l E R A I URE. The Doom of Sin and the Inspiration of the Bible. Two Sermons 
an preached in Ely Cathedral. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. By the Rev. John Puckle, | (Bell and Daldy.)—“ I am convinced,” says the Dean, “ that asa gene- 
(John Henry and James Parker.)—The position of Dover has probably | ral rule there is no sermon which will be so profitable to worshippers 
made its castle known to a larger number of Englishmen than any | of all kinds as one which can be truly described as plain and practical, 
similar building in this country, and an account of it by a competent | plain so that every one can understand it, practical so that it may 
hand has therefore more interest attached to it than is usual in the | bear immediately upon the conversation and the life.” A sense of 
case of an antiquarian monograph. Thisaccount of Dover Castle is by public duty compelled him, however, to express his opinions on questions 
& very competent hand. Every visitor to the old fortress must have | so much agitated as those which form the subject of these sermons, and 
been struck by the remains of the Pharos and the church immediately if his theme made him less “ practical” than usual he was at all events 
east of it. The least instructed eye detects in the masonry the marks quite as “plain.” As compositions they are quite masterly, but they 
of remote antiquity, and their position between the keep and the cliff | throw no light whatever on the controversy. They express the Dean’s 
proves them to occupy the part of the castle site which must have been own sensible and moderate opinion, but that opinion really is that the 
earliest occupied. Some few years back the late Lord Herbert induced | questions are beyond the reach of human faculties. He would “feel in 
Parliament to undertake the duty of restoring the church. The work | his own case that it would be immoral and wicked ” to cherish the belief 
was carried out under the direction of Mr. Scott, and during its pro-| that there is any further state of probation after death, but he thinks 
gress an opportunity was afforded for a careful examination of the | that it cannot be proved from Scripture that there is none. So he 
structure. Of this Mr. Puckle availed himself, and the results of his | thinks that the inspired writers, “being men, of necessity brought 
labour form the most interesting portion of the present work. What- | something human into their books,” but he is convinced that no one has 
ever the church may haye suffered from time, it seems to have been | ever yet defined or ever will define precisely what that something is,—a 
still used for divine service till within the last one hundred and | clear expression of opinion, courageous so far as it is prophetic, wise 
sixty or seventy years, and yet, incredible as it may seem, the | for those who can acquiesce in uncertainty, but which will certainly not 
earth had accumulated, both within and without, to a depth of no; be adopted by all mankind. A short preface states Dr, Goodwin's 
less than nine feet. When this had been cleared away there was | reasons for refusing to sign the Oxford Declaration—reasons which do 
no difficulty in determining the basement of the Pharos to be Roman, | not materially differ from those expressed by Mr. Maurice. 
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The Salt of the Earth. God Sitting as a Refiner. Two Sermons 
ed at Ordinations of the Bishop of Oxford. By the Archbishop 
of Dublin. (John H. and J. Parker.)—In these two discourses the 
grdinary topics of warning and encouragement to candidates for Holy 
Orders are put in a forcible and scholarlike manner, but they do not 
tous to contain anything very original either in thought or 
ssion. Quite up to the mark even of Dr. Trench, they hardly 

nire special notice. 

Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. By William Miles, Esq. (Longman and 
(o.)—A very clear and simple treatise, which will give every one who 
chooses to give the requisite time to the study of horses’ mouths the 

of deciding their age up to eight years old. Mr. Miles is very 
mergetic against working a horse at all till it is five, or much till it is 
sixorseven. At eight it is “a mature horse, but certainly not an old 
horse,” doctrines not popular with dealers, who want to mako every 
horse out to be five years old. Ilence the tricks against which Mr. 
Miles warns purchasers. 

Eclogues and Monodramas. By William Lancaster. (Macmillan and 

0o.)—Mr. Lancaster is very much annoyed because a weekly contem- 
called his last volume “a collection of great pretension,” and he 
dedares that these are not poems, but “merely rhythmical exercises 
hich have amused his leisure hours.” This may be true, but the 
“Eclogues and Monodramas” (if poems they are not) have certainly 
been very much laboured. Why the author should be ashamed of 
trying to write his best we cannot conceive, for the labour has been 
well bestowed. If it occasionally produces a sense of effort in the 
reader's mind it conciliates him by its respect for his judgment. If 
it sometimes results in obscurity there is always polish of diction and 
g meaning worth puzzling out. But why does Mr. Lancaster harp 
so continually on melancholy subjects? He photographs every form 
of mental trouble and defiance, with great power, we admit, as in the 
picture of the old farmer who has been ruined by his sons in ‘ The 
Sale at the Farm;” but he would do well to try his powers sometimes 
in the description of lighter emotions. 
The Principles of Spiritualists Exposed. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
This pamphlet contains the substance of two lectures delivered in the 
United States. The author attributes a great deal more truth to 
mesmerism than we are disposed to do. But if it be true that no 
medium knows anything which is not known to the mesmeriser, that 
does not disprove spiritualism. Mr. Home, for instance, has nothing to 
do with mesmerism, and employs no medium. Whether all the hard 
things said here about spiritualist morality are true we cannot pretend 
tosay, but it is certainly to be regretted that the author does not give 
us some authority for his statements on this head as well as on the 
subject of mesmerism. He lays great stress on Arago’s report with 
reference to the case of Angélique Cottin, but there were circumstances 
discovered subsequent to that report which mainly cut the ground 
from under it. If it could have been withdrawn, it would have been, 





in all probability. 
judgment. 

The Temple Anecdotes. By Ralph and Chandos Temple. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
“On Invention and Discovery.” (Groombridge.)—This is rather a 
novel kind of periodical, and seems to us very well conceived and very 
well executed. It is a sort of periodical of anecdote, but not mere mis- 
cellaneous anecdote, —of classified anecdotes bearing on subjects of real 
importance, and generally connected with some of the great names of 
art, science, or history. The subject of the first three numbers is 
anecdotes ‘On Invention and Discovery,” which are never pointless, 
always entertaining, and often new. Each anecdote generally occupies 
about a page, and connects itself with such names as Watt's, Brunel's, 
Wedgwood’s, Davy’s, Franklin’s, &c. 

The First Twelve Chapters of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
In the received Greek text, with various readings and notes. By the 
late Rev. J. Forshall. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Forshall was formerly 
keeper of manuscripts in the British Museum, and had projected an 
edition of the Gospels “to expose the errors of modern editors, and 
maintaining the general integrity of Scripture as read in the Church of 
England.” At his death he had written the critical notes to the first two 
Gospels, and expository notes to the first twelve chapters of St, Matthew. 
These last are only complete for the first six chapters. We cannot help 
saying that Mr. Forshall’s son has not, wo think, done wisely to publish 
these very fragmentary remains. ‘hat tho subscribers would require 
this ocular proof to convince them that a real effort had been made to 
earry out the undertaking is an excuse really trivial. And if any part 
were to be published it would surely have been better to print the 
critical notes to Matthew and Mark, which were in some sense complete, 
The expository notes are a mere fragment, and of very much less value. 
Mr. Forshall wrote of course in a polemical and ultra-conservative spirit. 

The New Gospel of Peace. Book Second, (Sinclair Tousey, of New 
York.)—A clever squib on the Kopur-hedds of the North and the 
Phiretahs of the South after the manner of Wilson and Lockhart’s 
famous jeu d'esprit in Blackwood. The history of the war from the first 
invasion of Maryland by General Lee to the taking of Vicksburg is 
narrated in Biblical language with infinite humour, but of course from 


At all events we believe Arago greatly modified his 


a very Republican point of view. 

Reflections on the Psalas of David as Inspired Compositions, By 
Jacobus. (Samuel Solomon.)—Jacobus thinks that David “ deprecates 
irascibility ” because it induces “a tendency to derange the biliary 
secretions, inducing stomach and liver complaints, and often a morbid 
condition of the mental faculties.” There is, however, a righteous 
anger against crime and vice, which being merely auxiliary so as to 
give pungency to the moral protests of the reprover of the criminally 
disposed, does not expose him to “ any reactionary effects.”” Such men 
“are not liable to have deranged secretions.” Whether this kind of 
comment is of a nature to raise King David in the eyes of the Jews we 
do not know, but it is hardly suited to Christians. 
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I RIEDENBACH has a Regular Supply 

of Old FARINA’S EAU DE COLOGNE, Old 

MITCHAM LAVENDER, and his well-known Kau de 

Cologne, at 103. the box. No spurious imitetion, but the 
genuine article itself—157n New Bond street. 

\ TICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 

Established remedies fir Gout, Dyspepsia, 

Acidity, &e. 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPERIOR t) those ordinarily 
sold. 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 
Messrs. BuRROW MALVeks. 































The Crédit Foncier of Mauritius (Limited), duly 
authorized to borrow to the extent of the money invested 
on mortgage, is now prepared to issue debentures, with 
coupons attached, for terms to be agreed upon, in 
amounts from £2) upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum, 
| pa half-yearly by the Allianee Dank, on the 15th of 
une and 15th of December. 

The security to debenture-holders will be the Whole of 
theassets of the Company, including the paid and un- 
called capital, and in addition the property mortgaged 
to the Company. 
The state of the law of Mauritius, including the 
system of registration of mortgage and other claims upon 
d, is peculiarly conducive to the security of mort- 
Pagees. 

Applications for debentures to be made to the Secre- 
tary of the Company, 17 Change alley; to the Alliance 
Bank, 5 Lothbury ; or to Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 
the brokers of the Company, 10 Old Broad street. 
WILLM. G. DICK, Secretary. 


A CORDIAL MEDICINE, A Tonic 
and a Restorative. 

Dr. LAING’S ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of MELISSUS, 

To be had of Wholesale Medieine Vendors, and all 

respectable Chemists, &c., throughout the Country, in 

Bottles at 2s. 9d. each. Full Directions for usé on 


Wrappers enclosing the Bottles. 
i AY GOOD DIGESTION WAIT 

on APPETITE, and HEALTIL on BOTH. 
If these then fail, use Dr. Lang's Essential Spirit of 
Melissus ; it is pleasant to the palate, exhilarating and 
invaluable to nervous temperaments. To be had of 
holesale Medicine Vendors and all respectable 
Chemists «&c., throughout the Country, in Bottles at 
2. 9d. each. Full directions for uSe on wrappers 
enclosing the Bottles. 

















emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally acceptedby the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidityof the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and Co.,172 New Bond sireet, 
London ; and sold vy all respectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as & simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. ‘They act as a powerful Tonic 
aud geutle Aperient, are wild in their operation, safe 
under auy circumstances, and thousands of personas can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in botiles at 1s. 14d, 2s, 9d., and 11s, 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase tue various imita- 
tious. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 

Painless Cures.—Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and 
other disenses affee ing the skin, are amendab'e by this 
cooling and healing unguent. It has called forth the 
loudest praises from persons who had suffered for years 
from bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every 
hope of cure had long passed away, None but those who 
have experienced the svothing effect of this Ointmeut 
cai form an idea of the comfort it bestows by restraining 
inflammation and allaying pain. Whenever this O.ut- 
ment has been once used it has established its own 
worth, and has again been eagerly sought for as the 
easiest and safest remedy for all ulcerous complaints, 
In neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, the same applica- 
tion, properly used, gives wonderful relief. 





TONIC BITLERS. 
hater QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 

unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, aud others, at 30s, a 
dozen, 

Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, Loudon. 

Wholesale Agents, E. Lewss and Co., Worcester. 





I YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 

tor administering the popular remedy fur w ak digestion, 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 

Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 

5s., and 10s. each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d, 
and 4s, 6d, each. 


per PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
See Lancet and Dr, Hassall’s 





pure and wholesome. 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


S ALVEO P 
TENDER FEET. 


A sare Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGII'S “SALVEO 
PED&S.” 


EDE Ss. 





Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 6., aud bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C. 
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SCHOOL of MINES. 


I OYAL 


DIRECTOR. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., 4 


-» &e. 

During the Session 1864-5, which will commence on 
the 3ri of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of 
LECIURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
will be given :— 

1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, L.1..D., F.R.S., &. 
2. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

4, Mineralogy 
5. Mining 

6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. : 

7. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. Physics—By T. Yyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Hay- 
thorne Edgar, M.A. 

The fee for students desirous of becoming Associates 
is £30 in one sum on entrance, or two annual payments 
of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the schoo!), under the direction of 
Dr. Hofmann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Perey. 

Tickets to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-teachers, and others 
engaged in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two scholarships, and several others have also been 
established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn street, London, 
8.W. TRENHAM REKEKS, Registrar. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On Tuespay, Wepnespay, Taurspay, and Fripay, the 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of SEPTEMBER, 1864. 





PRESIDENT. 


THE RIGHT HON, THE KARL OF LICHFIELD. 


PRINCIPAL VocALIsTs. 
MADEMOISELLE TiTIENS, 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 

MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATIL. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 


AND 
MISS PALMER. 





MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, 


AND 
SIGNOR MARIO. 
MR. SANTLEY anp MR. WEISS. 


Solo Pianoforte, MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Solo Violin, M. SAINTON. 
Organist, MR. STIMPSON. 


Conductor... o..ce.e+ss+e0.-MR, COSTA. 











OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
BT. PAUL... cccccscovce Fevevses -» Mendelssohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
NAAMAN.... (An Oratorio) Costa. 
Composed expressly for the occasion. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
MESSIAH ........ soccscescocecece Handel. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
MOUNT or OLIVES ... ove 
SERVICE In G.oe.eee-s 
SOLOMON ... 


Beethoven. 

e+ Mozart. 

eeues Handel. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

A Misceirianrors Concert, ComMPRISING 
CANTATA (The Bride of Dunkerron) Heury Smart. 
OVERTURE..(La Gazza Ladra).... Rossini. 

P. F. CONCERTO In D MINOR ... Mendelssohn. 
SELECTIONS rrom OPERAS, &c. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

A GRAND Concert, ComMPRISING 
A HYMN OF PRAISE (Lobzesang) Mendelssohn. 
OVERTURE .....(Furyanthe)...... Weber. 
DUEI—PIANOFORIE and VIOLIN. 
CLASSICAL VOCAL SELECTIONS, &c. 
THURSDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, 

COMPRISING 

CANTATA.......- --(Kenilworth)....  A.S. Sullivan 

Composed expressly for the occasion, 
GRAND CONCERTO, PIANOFORTE. 
OVERTURE ......(William Tell).... Rossini. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, é&c., &e, 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

ELIJAH ....00 00 wees 








coveecesreeseees Mendelssohn. 

Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with 
Prices of Tickets, Arrangements for the Ballot and 
Allotment of Places, Register of Lodgings, Special 
Railway Arrangements, &c., will be forwarded by post 
on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to the 
Committee, 29 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- | 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TayLtor Brorners, Brick Jaue, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


DELICATE 


{ By Warrington W. Smyth,M.A., F.R.S. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
I PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 5 af 
The Eighth Annual Meeting will be held in YORK 
from THURSDAY, the 22ud, to THURSDAY, the 29th 
of September, 1864. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hou. Lord Brougham. 
ViceE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Lord Mayor of York. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
The Right Hon. the Evwl of Carlisle, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Karl of Zetland. K.T. 
The Right Hon. Lord Houghton. 
The Hon. and Very Rey. the Dean of York. 
GENERAL SECRETARY. 
George W. Hastings, Esq., 3 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. 

The Association is established to aid the development 
of Social Science, to spread a knowledge of the Prin- 
ciples of Jurisprudence, and to guide the public mind to 
the best practical meais Of promoting the advancement 
of Education, the Prevention and Repression of Crim e, 
the Reformation of Criminals, the adoption of Sanitary 
Regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles on 
all questions of Political and Social Economy. 

FIRST DEPARTMENT.—JURISPRUDENCE and the 
AMENDMENT of the LAW. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. Sir James P. Wilde, Judge 
of her Majesty’s Court of Probate. 

In this Department are discussed the Science of Juris- 
prudence and the Amendment of the Law ; including the 
Principles of Law and Legislation, Comparative Juris- 
prudence, International Law, Municipal Civil Law, and 
Criminal Law, together with the treatmeut of Criminals. 

A section of this Department will deal with the 
Reformatory system. 

A section of this Department will deal with the 
question of General Average, and discuss the Draft of a 
Bill submitted by the International General Average 
Committee, 

SECOND DEPARIMENT.—EDUCATION, 
PrREstipEN’—His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

This Department deals with the various qnestions re- 
lating to Education, whether of the upper, middle, or 
lower classes of Society. 

THIRD DEPARTMENT.—HEALTH. 
PResipENT—Sir Charles Hastings, M.D., D.C.L. 

This Department considers the various questions re- 
lating to the Public Health. 

FOURTH DEPARTMENT.—ECONOMY and TRADE. 

In this Department are considered the various ques- 
tions relating to Economics, Social, Political, and Com- 
mercial. The Department also collecis information re- 
lating to production, manufacture, and trade. 

A section of this Department will deal with Agricul- 
tural questions, such as “Statute Hirings,” Sale and 
Transport of Cattle,” &e. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND MEMBERSIIIP. 

Any person becomes a Member of the Association by 
subscribing One Guinea Annually, or Ten Guineas as a 
life payment, and receives @ copy of the “ Transactions.” 
Any person who pays 1s. to the funds of the Associa- 
tion is an Associate for the Annual Meeting for which 
such payment is made, but is not entitled to the “ Trans- 
actions.” Ladies may join the Association a3 Members, 
as above, or they may Obtain, on payment of Ten Shil- 
lings, a Ticket of Admission to the Meetings and Svirées. 

‘Lhe names of members and associates will be received, 
and ‘Tickets issued, by 8S. W. NORTH, 31 Castlegate, 
York, one of the local Secretaries. On and after Tues- 
day, September 2), Members and persons desirous of be- 
coming members or Associates, or of obtaining Ladies’ 
Tickets, are requested to apply at the Reception Rooms, 
Guildhall. Tickets will also be forwarded by return of 
Pcst on receipt of cheque or Puost-Office Order, made 
payable to Samuel Wiliam North. Karly application 
for Tickets is earnestly requested. 

Arrangements have been made with all the principal 
tailway companies in Great Britain for passengers to 
York on this vecasion travelling both ways for Que Fare, 
on the production of a voucher, which may be ovtained 
from the local secretaries. 

THOMAS MYERS, ) General 
WM. PROCTER, Local 
S.W.NORTH, | } Secretaries. 


York, August, 1364. 
D ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, near London. 

Principal C. P, MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London, 

At the above-named school boys of all ages from 
Seven to eighteen receive a careful and thorough educa- 
tion, regulated So as to prepere them either for the 
liberal professions or for commercial pursuits. The 
utmost attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 
boys. The house is very large, aud is surrounded by 
above seven acres of land, the greater part of which is 
occupied by the playgrounds and cricket-field. ‘The 
youngest pupils form a separate preparatory department. 
School will re-open on Tuesday, 13th September. The 

Principal will be at home by September 16. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the 
school, or of Messrs. Kelfe Brothers, 150 Aldersgate 


street, London. 
gj4*°. OVER FAR EK, 
HANTS. 

The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(late Assistant Master of Marlborough College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Mariborough College,and generally for the other Public 
Schovols. ’ 











Reference is ter 





kindly permitted to the Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, Master of Maribor 1 College; the Rev. C 
kh. Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Aliesford, Hants 
(late Scudent and Tator of Christ Chureh, Oxford) ; 
the Rey. F. V. Thoruton, South Hill Reetory, Callington, 
Cornwail. 

Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas per annum. 
Address Rev. E. GWYNN, Candover Park, Michel- 
dever Station. 





. 
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AND 
MARINE ENGINEERING. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on E lucktion 
have determined, after communication with the Admiral 
and the Lustitute of Naval Architects, to open at South 
Kensington a School of Naval Architecture and Maring 
Engineering. 

The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralty 
pupils from the Royal Dockyards and offivers of the 
Royal Navy, but also for the use of Naval Architects and 
Shipbuilders in wood and iron, Marine 
Foremen of Works, Shipwrights, and 
generally. 

The Admiralty lave deposited their collection of Nayg 
Models at the South Kensington Museum, and my Lords 
trust that the private shipbuilders of the country wig 
give their assistance in rendering the collection mor 
complete. 

The School will have a yearly Session at South 
Kensington of six months, from November to April, Jt 
will open early in November next. 

When the School is not open arrangements will by 
made, if possible, for study in the Royal Dockyards ang 
in private yards. 





Engin rg, 


the  publig 


ADMISSION. 


The fee for the full course of instruction will be £95 
for each session of six months, or £60 for the course of 
three years. The public will be admitied to the full 
corresponding courses of lectures on payment of a fee 
of £5, or to each separa'e course for fees which will bg 
hereafter determined. So long as there is rooz in the 
school the public will also have the opportunity of attend, 
ing any of the separate classes of instruction on the 
payment of proportionate fees. 

Four free studentships will be given in competition if 
qualified candidates come up, and to the two best of these 
Scholarships of £50 per annum. 

Information as to the subjects of competitive examing 
tion will be for varded on application, 

The competition this year will take place early in 
November, at atime to be hereafter announe2d. The 
syllabuses of the subjects, except practical shipbuilding, 
are given in the Directories for Science and Navigation 
Schools. — 
DIPLOMAS AN) CERTIFICATES. 

Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they 
have received their instruction at the school or not, 
who pass the tinal examinations at the school, provided 
that they vive satisfactory evidence of having gone 
through the course of practical work recommended by 
the Council of the Institute of Naval Architects These 
diplomas wi!l be of two grades, according to the success 
of the candidate in the examination, the title of the 
higher grade being Fellow, and of the lower Graduate 
of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. Certificates 
for success in special subj , and prizes also, will be 
given to the students at the end of the session. 

The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., has been appointed, with 
the concurrence of the Admiralty, Iuspector-General 
and Director of Studies, aud Mr. C. W. Merrifield, 
F.R.S., Principal of the Royal School of Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

The Principal will be directed to afford any informa 
tion in his power to parents and guardians respecting 
the board and lodging of those who desire to reside in 
the neighbourhood. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that the Department takes uo responsibility 
in the matter, 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Coun- 
ceil on Education, South Kensington, W. 

3y order of the 
Commitee of Council on Education. 





] OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle street. 

The next ACTONIAN PRIZE, or PRIZES, will be 
awarded in the year 1565 to an Essay, or Essays, 
illustrative of the Wisdom and Beneticence- of the 
Almighty, a3 manifested in any of the Phenomena of 
Radiation. The Prize Fund will be Two Hundred 
Guineas, and may be awarded as a single Prize, or in 
sums not less than One Hundred Guineas each, or 
withheld altogether, as the Managers in their judgment 
should think proper. 

Competitors for the Prize are requested t» send their 

ssays to the Royal Lustitution, on or before ten o'clock, 
p-m., December 31, 1564, addressed to the Secretary; 
and the Adjudication will be made by tue Managers in 
April, 1865. 

H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See. R.I, 

January, 1364 


PPHE, SECRETARY of STATE for 

WAR is desirous of RECEIVING COMMUNI- 
CATIONS from GUNMAKERS and others on the sub- 
ject of the best means of CONVERTING the ENFIELD 
RIFLE into a BREECH-LOADER, under the following 
conditions :— 








Ist. Cost not to exceed £1 per arm. 
2ud. Shooting of the converted arm not to be in- 
ferior to that of the uualtered arm. 

Descriptions of methods proposed, accompanied by 
specimeu arms, should te sent to the Director of 
Ordnance, War Office, Pall Mall, on or before Sept. 20. 
These descriptions and specimens will then be com 
sidered by the Ordnance Select Committee, who will 
select such of the plans as appear to them prima facie 
promising. 





Six Rifles will be delivered fur conversion to each of 
those gentlemen whose plans have been selected a8 
aboVe. 
They must be returned altered within five weeks of 
the date upon which they are sent, necomp nied by 
1,000 rounds of such ammunition, to be ignited in such 
manner as tie Competitors think most syitable. 
A sum of £2) will be paid to each of the selected Com- 
petitors to cover the expense of converting the six rifles, 
and of the supply of a:usuunition required. 
J. ST. GEORGE, 

D.vector of Ordnanc2. 








War Office, 23rd August, 1854. 
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gPECIALTIES FOR THE SEASON. 


T ’ 
J. and D. NICOLL, 
TAILORS to the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 
for Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for 
shoots ure TWO GUINEA SUIT, 
seful and Neutral Colours from the Nicoll 


in U “ ~ 
y will be found most serviceable. This cloth is 
pade waterproo!, without in the least degree impeding 


iration, by the same process which has been tested 
frie jast Twenty Years in Messrs. Nicolls’ well-known 
GUINEA WATERPROOF OVERCOATS. 
The Jacket of the Two Guinea suit will thus resist many 
‘yain. Every description of garment in various 
sizes for Gentlemen and Youths, kept ready for inspec- 
tion and immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ 
ice—114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, 
ion don; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold 


sueet, Liverpool, eae 
GHIRTS.—FORD'’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


“Need only be known to beappreciated.”"—Zra. 
“The most perfect-fitting shirt made. ’—Observer. 
six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in- 
structions for self-meusurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


—— siIngrrenT Apa ee 
HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES for 
SUMMER WEAR. 
JTHRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITs. 
THRESHER'S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by THRESHER and GLENNy, 152 Strand, 
pext door to Somerset House. 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 


——————————— = RAC ESRIROCERgneE Deed 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY yy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure 
nild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 38. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, tor DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China aud Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in @ Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street. W. 


(see's GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights, and Mantle-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 


Omamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 














Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show 
Broad street. Established 1807. 


A REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘* foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
eomfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
roductive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
bility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7b., L4Ib., 281b, 
and upwards, , 
Tipwax and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


rooms, 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| ope resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
Worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (wuich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
, Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, lés., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 3is, 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. ; postage, 


Is. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


; _NEW PATENT. 

Bstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
we &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
} EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
¢. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 7s. Gu., 10s., and 16s, each ; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Mauufucturer, 22g Piccadilly, London. 





Dag ee — A and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 
priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid, 

The Accumulated Funds exceed... .. ....£410,000 

The Annual Income is over 

The Claims by Death paid exceed . 

Bownees Gockased ... cccce.ssess cecccccccces 

Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. Life and Reversionary [unterests, &c., and also to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


[TERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 









SOCIETY (Limited). 
60 Threadneedle street, London, E.C, 
Dinecrors. 
Robert Benson, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.) 
John F. Flemmich, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co.) 
Robert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs, Heath and Co.) 
Junius S. Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody & Co.) 
Wiiliam A. Quentell, Esq. (Messrs. Frthling & Gdschen.) 
Ilerman Stern, Esq. (Messrs. Stern Brothers.) 
GENERAL ManaGer—William Hope, Esq., V.C. 

In consequence of numerous applications the Directors 
have agreed to accept deposits in sums as low as £50, at 
a tixed rate of interest, and for periods not less than one 
year. By order, 

WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, k..C. 


THE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurech lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERs. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the curreat market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


£1,000 1 case or peta, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CoRNHILL, Lonpvon, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1349. 


rmNEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1520,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Parntess DentisrRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 5-. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 

















M®: ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
pe TEETH.—Second edition, cor: ected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do beiter 
than recommend for geueral perusal Mr. Eskell's 
‘Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superiur toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, aud will supportand preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
Decayeddeeth stopped and reudered sound and usefulin 
inastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 








Will be pu lished on the Ist September, price 23., 
No. IV. of 


'TTHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
A JouRNAL oF 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 

ConrTeNTs. 

Protestantism in France, 1512-1559. 

Christian Ethics and the E:hics of Christ. 

The Weakness and Strength of the Pulpit. 

A Missionary Bishop. 

Nonconformity in Cheshire. 

Notices of Books, 

To be had through any booksell Adverti 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

London: Wurtrretp, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, 
W.C.; Wittiams and Noxgate, 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., and at 20 South Fre lerick street, 
Edizburgh. Mauchester: Jounson aud Rawson, Mar- 
ket street. 


HATWILLTHIS COST TO PRINT ? 
is a thought often ovcurring to literary men, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 
Specimen Book of Types, aud information for authors, 
sent on application by 
Ricwarp Barsett, 13 Mark lane, London, 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 29 Lombard street, London; and Royal 

Insurance Buildings, Liverpool. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, on the 5th inst., the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed in the 
Report to the Shareholders. 

FIRE BRANCH, 

The Premiums of the Year 1863 reached the 
sum of £541,663 

Being an advance of £40,977 

over 1862, an amount of increase exceeding that of any 

previous year, 

The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been 
enhanced in four years by the large sum of £113,353 


Se al al od bal 
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The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was... £75,993 
Ditto, ditto, 1803 ....+6 £88,966 
showing an increase in one year of ......... - £12,973 


Among the incidents which have tended to the advance- 
ment of the Royal within the last few months may be 
reckoned its action with respect to the losses sustained 
by the explosion of the Lotty Sleigh, which although 
only consistent with the general tenor of the conduct of 
the Company, and ultimately proved to be no more than 
what had been done in former times by the oldest and 
most proverbially honourable among its contemporaries, 
yet attracted attention aud public favour by its uahesi- 
tating promptness. 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio 
of progression have been attained in the present year, 
so it happens that the largest Profit which it has ever 
fallen to the Directors to record has likewise on this oc- 
casion to be announced. The balance of Net Profit on 
the year has amounted to £83,545, of which sum 
£34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend and 
Bouus, and the large Balauce of £49,444 been carried to 
Reserve, 

LIFE BRANCH 

The progress of the Life Branch, as shown by the New 
Business transacted in the last year, is most promising, 
and the advances made year by year in the amount of 
New Insurances effected show clearly the estimation in 
which the Company is held. The following is @ state- 
ment for the last five years :— 
Net Sum Assured on New Policies 





after dedueting Guarantees. Net Premiums, 
1859 .oeeee £434,470 11 10 on ees. £13,086 0 5 
1860 secoee 449,241 16 2 ...... 15.079 17 10 
186L ...... S2L10L 17 O ...0.. 16627 18 0 
1862 scceee TOL427 15 8 - 22,333 13 2 





1863. 752,546 18 10 -- 24,009 12 8 

This rapid wth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the 
Sum ee ae upwards of 80 per cent. on the 
Premium received in the course of five years, ma 
justly be considered as larger than any which coul 
have been reasonably expected. The first half of the 
current year 1364, however, far outstrips the ratio of 
increase indicated by the figures just quoted, as the Sum 
Assured for that period of six months only actually 
exceeds half-a-million sterling. 

The rate of Mortality likewise still presents highly 
favourable features, and augurs well for the result to be 
shown by the quinquennial investigation, which is to 
take place when the present year is concluded. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


August, 1864. 
psLican LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CKoOss, 8.W 
: DirecrTors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, £84., y 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 
John Davis, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., 
M.D., F. RS. 
Edward Hawkin, jun., Esq. 
— D. Hodgson, Esq., 
-P. 








Esq. 
William James Lancaster, 


34. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, " 
Marmaduke Wyvill, tum, 
J Esq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits. 

Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon 
approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 
23 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 
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(THE ART JOURNAL, for SEPTEy 


C R A M EB R A N D C O. FF clay R (price 2s. 6), ¢ Malus three Line Bograrigg 






The Fourdling, by P. Lightfoot, after G — 
| Heidelberg, by T. A. Pry fter J. M Ww B. O'Neiy 
(LIMITED ), Spanish Girl, by A. Blanche aie | 
The literary contributions include —Wedgwood ang 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE Carleatare, by Wright, tikirateds Bigg aa 
Miss Osborn, by James Datlorue, illustrated ; 


YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY « 0 2towh sststet—iulussations ioe 
Italy, by Professor Ansted, illustrated — eased 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Ine sinter oy Re, oe Wot ea Matt 
| —Report of the Committee on Schools of Arete 


strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— _ 2:hlogical tustitute at Warwiek,—Alexaudn bart 


| Picture Sales,—Forged Antiques,—Mosaie D 
in St, Paul’s Cathedral,—Art-Union Prizes, && &e. 
+ &e, 


288 GUINEA PIANETTE, in 10 Guineas London: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane, 
On Monday, the 29th inst, 13. (No, 52), 
Rosewood or Walnut- -{ per annum. UE _CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


} SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations, 


40 GUINEA DRAWING-),, 4. iiieiehthidiiciiae eeandaaaall 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, vammaenges ee aoe : 


pe annum Cha;ter XXXI ‘a 

r ° me XXXIL—Ilumination, 

W - - ” XXXIIL—Ssister Agnes, 

Rosewood or alnut | Death and Love. —— 
| The French at the Alma—Todleben. 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,) 20 Guineas —_ [is trent usiivontin, rou 
Spec ge = nnd 
Rosewood or Walnut - -) per annum. Wivestand Daughters, An every-day Slory. (iy 
stration. 
we 2 IVY.—Mr. Gibson’s Neighbours 
si V.—Calf-Love. 


Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY pinens, Senna anh Go. ehGcome 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE 
a 


e a No. LIX. (for SEPTEMBER, 1364), Pri 
being entirely excluded from the stock. mee" 
1. On the Language and Poetry of Schleswig-Holsty 
RB - on ; me on or, Recollections 
aaa — oo has a 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. |) tren eer ade Lite 
: The Hillvere = the Burtons: A Story of T, 
Families. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Ang 


ielliott,” “ Ravenshoe,” &e. , 
P I A N O EF O R T BE G A I 1 I i BE R Y Chapter XLVI—The End of the Chapter, 
9 * XLVIL—The Letter which was not ie 
; ary Mrs. Nalder. 
“3 (THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), a a 


ie LXIX.—James Burton's Story: the Forges 


lit up once more. 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. , Our Garden Wall. 
. Girls’ Schools, By Archibald Maclaren, of the Gm. 
— nasium, Oxford. 
7. At the Door. A Dorsetshire Poem. By Willa 
Barnes. 
- A Son and the Soil. Part X. 
Vol. LX. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 64 
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Diners a la Russe, 


x 





era MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge 
A Variety of New Designs in Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Raliny 


Stations. 

SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES rpue NORTH BRITISH BEVIEW 
. " + r P No, LXXXI., will be published he 30th 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 re 


ne 1. Wordsworth—The Man and the Poet. 
May be seen at 2. Todlebeu's History of the Crimean War. 














AT » Se 4 . 3. Nev an's Apologia Pro Vita Saa. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, S Se ee ee 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 6. ‘The Seoteh Lawyer of the Boventecnth Cay 
semanas 7. Berkeley's Theory of Vision. 
: 8. Teunyson’s Enoch Arden, &c. 
MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1810. Eiisbenh: Bewewear end Bousne; ae 
———_—_ HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 
SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. D LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
catia aa = B for SEPLYEMBER, 1864. No. DLXXiil 


Price 2s, 6d. 


?? 1K T TH CONTENTS. 
MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTE S. Chronicles of Cariingtord The Perpetual Curt- 
Conclusion. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE Cipediae Sent eee, thas sok Wena 
C — The Man versus his Work.—The Modern Chrichis 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining —" The Cheap Article warranted,” &e—A ‘Si 


we we = oa —- ‘ ~ability : a aad ies hi and a‘ Then. 
Parisian taste with the exceHence and durability of material for which their House has been | po. charles Kingsley and Dr. Newman. 








noted for upwards of 70 years. ‘ony Butler.—Part XI 
’ The Alphabeticals. : : : Past 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), a es 


The City of Gold. 
Witi1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lasie 
> NIBHED 
| T° LET.—GENTEEL FURNISH 
NEWTON WILSON AND CoO.’S H APAR ‘MENTS (Bed and Sitting Rooms), at No 


Albion road, Wandsworth road, Clapham. 


KNOTTED STITCH SEWING MACHINE. | S2Sc25GN55 


11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








THesE Machines are vastly superior to all others in strength of stitch, beauty of seam, and| SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ st 
simplicity of management. The stitch is the only one that will not rip, the only one that requires | \ TORCESTERSHIRE SAU a 
no re-winding of the under thread, and the only one applicable alike to both plain and ornamental | This delicious condiment, pronounced by 


Needlework. a ~ gueoninil 
- sa | “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
Tests of every description are invited. Samples of work, such as can be produced by no other | is prepared solely by Lea and PERRINS. 
sewing machine, will be exhibited. A month's trial allowed with every machine. READ THE! The public are respectfully cautioned against wore 


CORRESPONDENCE 0 > merits ifferent Sewing Machi semittubedl ten -g. | imitations, and should see that Lee and 
NCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the Queen news- | hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopp 


paper, which is supplied gratis or sent post-free. ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 8 rt 
SATE {UES AND §S nS F 4 ED FR "HE . *,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prope 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FORWARDED FROM THE er Monte. Cnoeaa und BLACKWE 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144 High Holborn, London. Le 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


now READY AT ALU THE LIBRARIES. 


goN and HEIR. 3 vols. = 
#4 story of no ordivary merit. It eannot fail to attract 
sovel reading public. The principal scenes are re- 
Go mole for their intense passion and vivid reality.”— 
Yes eng? 
gvILTY or NOT GUILTY. By the 
‘Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. 
«A very amusing and exciting novel."—Obserrer. 


syBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 


RADECLIFFE, Author of “Alice Went vorth,” &e. 3 


yols. 
AGUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author 


of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," ce. 2 vols. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 


«No Church,” “ Owen: @ Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author 


of * Caste,” te. 3 vols. { Vert week. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


yEWWORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE). By 


the Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit.” In3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


700 STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. 
By Lady GeorcIANA Fuitrrrox, Author of 
“Ladybird,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and 
Jady Fullerton tells it wel!. Some of the characters are 
touched off with considerable skill, as the Chamberlain, 
the Colonel, and the Bergeman’s daughter Simonette."— 
Times. 

BLACK MOSS. ATale byaTarn. By 
the Author of “ Miriam May.”” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“This work will be more widely popular than the 
author's preceding novels. It is more powerful, of 
more general interest, aud it abounds throughout with 
passages and scenes of great power."—Vorning Post, 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


Jate Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. F'irzparrick, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 

“ Abounding in anecdote and fall of illustrations of 
past times, it is sure of reaching a second edition.”"— 
Athenzum, 

Also, just ready. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN. 
Episodes in Real Life. By Mrs, Frona Dawson, 
the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irving. In 2 vols, post Svo. [On September 5. 


TheMASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or. the 


Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. 
By T. PRenverGast. In demy Svo. 8s. 6d. 
[On September 5. 


The TWO ANASTASIAS. A Novel in 
$ vols. post Svo. [On September 9. 

Richarp BentLey, New Burlington street, Publisher 

in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, fourth Edition, feap, 8vo., pp. 340, printed by 
Whittingham, extra cloth, 5s. 


A JOURNAL of SUMMER TIME in 
the COUNTRY. 


By the Rev. Ronerr Aris WILLMOTT, 
Some time Incumbent of Bear Wood. 
With Introductory Memoir by his Sister. 
London: J. Russet Smiru, 36 Soho square. 


THE ARROW. 


The third number will contain a “New and Original 
Engraving, 
THE GLADIATORS 
(Adapted from the French), on a subject of immense 
political importance. 
Published on Tuesday, August 30. 
Tondon: Jouwn CampEN Horren, Piceadilly, and all 
Newsagents and Railway stations. 


NEW WORK by Mr, CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” “ David Coppertield,” &c. 
On August 3ist, will be published, Part 5, price 1s., of 
UR MUTUAL FRIEND, by Cuartes 


Dickens. To be completed in Twenty Monthly 
Parts, with lustrations by Marcus Stone. 


Cuapman and Hart, 198 Piccadilly. 











Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
HE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 
APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS DOGMAS, 
By 8. W. Hatt. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix 

On the Dual Constitution of First Causation. 

London: TrupNer and Co,, 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 


ILLINGDON CHURCH, MIDDLE- | 
SEX.—F LORENCE.—The BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by post dd.,contains:—A Fine View and | 
Plan of Hillingdon Church, Middlesex—Lady Eastlake's | 
History of Our Lord as exemplified in Works of Art— | 
The Northern Low-level Sewerage and the Thames | 
Embankment—The Euamelled Shield—Old Oak Panel- | 
ling once in London now in North Wales—Medirval Re- | 
Storations in Florence—The Nelson Lions—The Acci- 
dent on the North London Railway—Indications of 
Health and Disease—Instruction in Building Operations | 
Provincial, &c.—Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden ; | 
and all Booksellers. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





Tue Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully recommende to 
make early application for the Books on the following List, as the Surplus Copies will be 
withdrawn for Sale as soon as the present demand has subsided :— 


Forster's Life of Sir John Eliot. 
Henry Phillip’s Musical Recollections. 
The Small House at Allington. 
Speke’s Discovery of the Sources of the Nile. 
Froude’s Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Adela Cathcart. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

Bishop Wilson’s Jouraal Letters. 
Meadowleigh. 

Rathlyun. 

Blackfriars. 

A Young Artist's Life. 


Rarbara’s History. 

Doctor Jacob. 

Mrs. Muter’s Travels in India and China. 
Lowtl's Wanderer in Fraace, 

Fila Norman. 

Beppo the Conseript. 

Caxtoniana, 

Gilehrist’s Life of Blake. 

Mrs. Atkinson's Travels in Tartary. 
Aleock's Three Years in Japan. 

Fortune's Journeys to Yeddo and Peking. 





Their Majesties’ Servants, by Dr. Doran. 





The Leadbeater Papers, and 
Court an Society from Elizabeth to Anne. 


$s» 


*,* Fresh copies of all the best recent Books continue to be added to the Library as the demand 
increases. 


New Oxford Street, London, August 26, 1864. 

















Now ready, the Complete Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH, 


CONTAINING :— 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘“‘ The Deserted Village,” ‘* The Traveller,” “ The Haunch of 
Venison,” ‘* Retaliation ” and Select Poems, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
“ The Good-natured Man.” 


With Life of Goldsmith, by J. F. WALLER, LL.D. 


Embellished with One 





“ Layishly and artistically embellished with woodcuts 


Hundred beautiful Engravings. 





of the first order of exeeution."—Daily Telegraph. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 





Demy 8&vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 
T IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. Third Fdition. By Leo H.Grinpox. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem» ries.”—Sun, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 
ParkeER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester. 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light 
. . +.» There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark."—British Standard. 
London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition. 
revised. 
A NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
-examined and explained. By the Rev. E. D. RexpEeuu, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Price 6d., post free, 7d. 


HORTHAND.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Elegantly printed on toned paper, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
over 500 pages, price 6s. 
L ECTURES on some subjects of 
MODERN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY: His- 
tory of Spain in the EKighteenth Century; Religious 
and Political Institutions of Spain: Reply to Mr. 
Buckle’s Civilization in Spain; Life, Writings, and 
Times of Chateaubriand; Secret Societies of Modern 
Times. Delivered at the Catholic University of Ireland, 
1360 to 1864. By J. B. Roperrson, Esq., Professor of 
Modern History, Translator of Schlegel'’s “ Philosophy 
of History,” Moehler’s Symbolism,” «ec. 

Dublin: William Bernard Kelly, 8 Grafton street. 
London: Messrs. Burns and Lambert, Portman street, 
Portman square; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall court. 

A Valuable Desk Companion. 
| tk DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
SYNONYMS, including a brief outline of English 


Latin and French quotations, French and 
Second enlarged edition ; 








Grammar. 
English abbreviations, &c. 


| feap. 8vo., half bound, price 3s. ; post free, 3s. 4d. 


Epwarp Howe tt, Church street, Liverpool. 





pressee’s MAGAZINE for SEP- 
TEMBER. Price 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


Dr. Newman's “ Apologia.” The Parish Priest. I1.— 

The Wishing Weill. | The Priest in the Parish. 

Gilbert Rugge. — A Tale.| The Poor Painter's Epi- 
By the Author of “A taph. 

First Friendship.” | A Campaigner at Home. 
Chapters X11. and XIII, | —XI1L. and XIII. ; 
Public Schools.—Report of | Ne laissez pas le Fou sortir. 

the Commissiou.—I1. |The Philosophy of the 
Notes on Diplomacy and | Poor-Laws, and Report 


Diplomatic History—| of the Committee on 
art I. By Heury| Poor Relief—By Fran- 
ttley. | 


ces Power Cobbe. 
Londou: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for 


New and revised edition, 2 vols. 18mo., ls. 6d. each. 


INFANT 


MINDs. 
Uniform with the above, price 1s. 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors 


of “ Original Poems,” An illustrated edition, Iémo., 
haudsomely printed, price 2s. 6d. ¥ 


Fourteenth edition, 18mo., 24, 6d. 


SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN: 


with brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the Use 
of Schoo's and Families. By Joseru Payne. 


Fifth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 53. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY: 


with short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Ex- 
planatory aud Critical, intended as a text-book for 
the higher c!asses in Schools, By Josera Payne. 


Twenty-seventh Edition, 800 pp., 8vo. cloth, strongly 
bound, £1 1s. ; or in calf, £1 63, 


LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 
TEREST for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, at 5 4}, 
4, 3}, 3, and 2} per cent. per annum, from £1 to 
£100, &c. 


LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 


TEREST, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 9 per cent. per 
annum, from 1 day to 100 days, Lighth Edition, 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 


“In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement 
and comprehensiveness we have seen none better 
adapted for general use.”—Af*Culloch's Commercial Dic- 
tionary, 1852. 

“Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most cor- 
rect and industrious authorities on commercial caloula- 
tions, and the practical value of his various tables has 
long been recoguized."—TZimes. 


WEALES SERIES, New Edition, Illustrated, $s. 


WARMING and VENTILATION, 


being a Concise exposition of the General Principles 
of the Art of Warming and Ventilating Domestic 
and Public Buildings, Mines, Lighthouses, Ships, 
&e. By Cuances Tomiinson. 


WEALKE SERIES, New Edition, Ilustrated, price 1s. 


TUBULAR and other IRON GIRDER 


BRIDGES, particularly describing the Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges; with @ Sketch of 
Iron Bridges, aud Illustrations of the Application 
of Mall-avle Lron to the Art of Bridge Building. 
By G. Dryspate Dempsry, C.E., Author of a 
Treatise on the * Drainage of Districts and |.ands,” 
and on the “Drainage and Sewage of Towns and 
Buildings,” &c. 

WEALE SERIES, Seventh Edition, Illustrated, price 1s 


A RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on the 
STEAM ENGINE; for the Use of Beginners. By 
Dr. Lanvnenr, Editor of “* The Cabinet Cyclopwdia.” 

London: Virrve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, 
of whom may be had a Complete Catalogue of the 

Weale Series, including Books on Building and Archi- 

tecture, Machinery and Engineering, Civil Engineering, 


ke. 

M* GLADSTONE, the “TIMES,” 

J} and DEMOORACY. By “ Viwpex.” 
Wiutulam Riveway, Piccadilly, W.; and all booksellers. 








Now ready, price 6d. 
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JAMES L DENMAN, 


11 Abchurch Lane Corner, King William Street, E.C., 
And 20, Piccadilly, W., London, 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 


GREEK WINES. 








Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 Octave 14 
SANTORIN.* = om ay ATHENS. ps pada! Fane 
07 dOZ. OZ. to7 doz. 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine with Port- Perdoz. £ & £ s,| MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry perdoz, g£ 5, wile 
cin Mavronr - .. 20s....614..13 4 wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, M. udeira : se of Burgundy... ee - 16:...5 6.10 
character ... 20s. ... 614 ...18 4}| MONT HYMET, White, a light pure din- « 
2 _ hing Chi vbli in charac- 
CORINTHE, a very arn full- bodied w om, said wine ee § in charac 
possessing a Champagne flayour.. 24s,...716..15 4) '™ withen acliity ee ae -- 168. ...5 6...10)9 
CALLISTE, a very — stout white CYPRUS. 
wine ie 24s, ...716...15 4| FromtheCommandery ... ina - 60s. ...20 6.405 
“ 
ST. ELIE (or, Wine of Night’ \ a deli- 24s....716...15 4 SYRA. 
cious light dry wine, with Amontillado 28s 9 COMO. a Red wi : , . 
flavour and character; en at gle 5... 18 5 MO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 
’ 32s. ...10 14 ... 2019 and rich Port: an excellent wine - 283..9 5..185 


the price... 





AMBROSIA (or, “Wine of “Becchus * a a SMYRNA. 
most luscious white wine of high charac- BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine... 24s. ...'7 16 ... 5 4 
ter and flavour... site sex . 80s... 919... 19 12| SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but 

LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red wine slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 
adapted for Communion use... 42s. ..14 5... 28 2] pressed with the grapes), and highly 

VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine valued for its tonic properties ... 24s....7 16... 154 
white wine; delicious for dessert . 48s, ...16 5... 32 5 Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


* Santorin is the only place and island in Greece which prepares Wine saleable in foreign countries; but this cannot be ascribed so much to the superior quali 
the grape as to the manner in which the wine is prepared by the French Company who manage it. ‘’he wines of Sautorin will keep good year after year. The ade 
to Turkey and Russia. (dessa, on the Black Sea, is one of ‘their best markets. I have visited a great wine-cellar, excavated within the mountain, and have there 
sixteen or eighteen different sorts of wine, all prepared from the grapes of Santorin. L was most pleased with the ‘* Wine of Bacchus,” very like that of Naxos, aa 
taste of nectar and colour of liquid gold. Soalso the “‘ Wine of Night” [the St. Elie], which is colourless, and has obtained that name from the fact of the vintage > 
place during the night,and from the grapes being hidden under the leaves of the vine, and not exposed to the iutluence of the sun, by which means the wine ig 
coloured by it. It has an acid aud agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only milder—Greece and the Greeks, by Miss Breuer, Vol. IL, p.1. Translated by Mary Howirr, tba, 








Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 Octave 14 r. casks 
PORTUGAL WINES. gals. equal gals. equal SPANISH WINES. gals. equal SS ~ 
to 7 doz. to 14 doz. to 7 doz. to hae 

Per doz. & 8. £ 8. Per doz. £ «6 £ 


PORT, CATALONIAN ... one . 18s... 516...1018 
RED LISBON ose eee oe . 223... 7 4...14 5 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout and use- 

ful.. 


SHERRY, ARRAGONESE _... -. 183... 516... 108 
Ditto EXCELLENT eve oo. 223... 7 4... 14 5 








ae . 24s. ... 716.15 4 Ditto CADIZ oa pom . 243. ... 716... 15 4 
Ditto, a full- Gevoured, excellent Ditto ... ae oe i 
for bottling or present use . . 30s, ... 919... 19 12 : : ai 100 TEE oe Dn 
Ditto soft, matured, with character... 34s. ... 1112 ... 2216 Ditto .... vi oe ares -- 84s. ... 11 12 .., 22 16 
Ditto rich, with great body ... .. 88s. ...1218 ... 25 5 Ditto ... is si ose .. 38s. ,,, 12 18... 25 § 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 
WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from | Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, ai 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. containing great body without acidity. 
Per doz. Per da. 
CHABLIS ... — ee ~~ ne |. lll 
VILLANY MUSCAT one ae sa one os ... 24s, | VISONTAERE _.. oe eve 20s. 
BADASCONYER .... son one in ae vee 624s. ADLERBERGER OFNER, yecommended ia sem oie: 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH on) )) LN) 26s. | MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied... vee BBR 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE . pe as xe sa .. 28s. ERLAURE, high-flavoured ditto.. no sian wee 805 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR... eee tee one « 30s. Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per — Sees extra. 
Ditto Ditto AUSLESE ee oe one «. 82s. 
ns gag ue ive ore eae «. 30s. SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE (rich). wees ee eee «408. | MENESER AUSBRUCH.. wee =~ 428.) Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay)... -. 428. | TOKAY ditto ; ie 7a. containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dom ontes. Ditto ditto (Die Krone)... ats 96s. 5 gills. 





“Munich, 18th April, 1361 
“ Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over wines 
p2culiar restorative yirtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which they contain. In a dietetical point of view, it must be taken into bg; eration that the Hungwia 





wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines, (Signed) . LIEBIG, M. Pr.” 
-¢ RENCH WINES. i 
Per doz. Per 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE sa ous vee ae .. 80s. | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC ... me ; 1& 
Superior... <i Ma me aes aoe ... 86s. | ST. EMILION ae ree Pa jen = WE oo a 
CHATEAU WARE ssc a went ioe .. 58s. | ST. ESTEPHE ods poe a is bis oe «a 
finest 1857 (extra quality) ie nee ges ... 72s8.| ST. JULIEN.. a da we 905 
MOET’S ase eve cos = ove = we =65s. 
FLEUR DE SILLERY 3.0. eee eee 4, The above in Pints, 4s. per ‘two dozen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY ie soe oe ~ wos ae: For other growths, see Priced List. 





TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
Bottles and Cases to be returned or paid for. 


Cross Cheques * Bank of London.” Post-Ojice Orders payable at General Post Office. 
WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 








Lonvon: Printed by Joan Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by bim at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 27, 1864, 
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